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FARMERS 3 
ENGINE § 


Every thinking farmer wants the 
thresherman who has a good engine 
just as much as he wants a good 
thresher. 

No thresher can do good work 
without ample, steady power. If the 
power slows down unnecessarily, 
poor threshing, poor cleaning, and 
wasting of grain surely follows. 

You do not want a threshing outfit 
that breaks down or has to stop and 
wait for steam, letting all hands stand 
idle on your time and at your expense. 

You work hard to grow and harvest a 
crop and you want it all saved. 

You want neither your grain nor your 
time wasted. 


Hire a Nichols-Shepard outfit with a 


Nichols - Shepard 
Steam or Oil-Gas 
Traction Engine 


and it will 
Save Your Thresh Bill 


The reason is that it is correctly designed 
and correctly made. 

Strong boiler, easy steamer,and engine with 
ample power makes the ideal steam engine. 

An Oil-Gas Tractor with a surplus of 
power, easily started, and that saves delays 
and waits that cost the farmer money. 

Get the right outfit to do your threshing 
and put the money in your pocket that 
other kinds waste. 


Write for Free Circulars 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


(Un Continuous Business Since 1848) 


Builders exclusively of Red River Special 
Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, Steam 
and Oil-Gas Traction Engines. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
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IHHE average cost 
T of a “Camp” 

Grain Elevator is 
only one dollar a month, 
Write today and get 
the free facts. 
Our catalog shows com- 
plete line of Inside and 
Portable Elevators; 
best ways to install 
and illustrations of the 
famous “Camp” Jack. 


The Only 
Hydraulic Jack 


Made 
Sold as — —f ae 
or separately. its any 
style or make elevator. 
Postal 4 free catalog 
and tells how the “Camp 
costs only $1 a month. 
Write for prices: 


CAMP MFG. CO. 
WASHINGTON, 
iLL. 
Dept. 4 
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pion oil- fill- 

pee is now the low- 

est priced good silo on the market. 

joc honestiy based on present low cost 
of material and | 


CHAMPION or NewRoss Silos 


Before buy write us. Just say whether 
want be best silo >? se Cc hampio on of -fill 


—t a special 
way f deal for early order explain our easy 


NSILAGE AGE GU UTTER 8 sages 


..805 ith St. te es 











WH ITAKER 


Grain Savi ing Guards 





FITS ANY BINDER 
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WHY DO THEY Some farmers’ elevators 

SUCCEED? have made a success of 
their business even in the hard years just 
past. The article on page 3 is the first of 
a series of several articles which will dis- 
cuss the factors that enter into the suc- 


cessful management of an elevator 


INCREASE IN HOG The rural route sur- 

PRODUCTION vey of this year's 
pig crop, made by the Department of 
Agriculture, shows an increase of 14.5 per 
cent over last year Read the editorial 
on pag 4 T detailed result of the in- 
vestigation is given on page 8 


MEMBERS AND NON.- According to the 
MEMBERS packers and 
stockyards act, farmers’ commission com- 
panies may give patronage dividends only 
to shippers who are members of the com- 
pany. The effect of this provision of the 
act is discussed in the article on page 6. 


HIGH CHARGES Pep-Tonic purports to 

FOR SALT be a remedy which will 
prevent a number of swine diseases, in- 
cluding analysis 
shows that its main component is ordinary 
salt The article on page 7 tells about it. 


cholera. Government 


WHEN TO SELL An editorial on page 5 

WHEAT on “‘When to Sell New 
Wheat" answers the inquiry of a Missouri 
subscriber on the probable future of wheat 
prices. 


FARMERS’ FIRM In the Farm Organiza- 


AT CHICAGO tion Department on 
page 9 is an account of the opening of 
the Chicago Live Stock Producers Asso- 
ciation a coOperative commission compa- 
ny established by the Committee of Fif- 
teen 


OPERATING THE I. W. Dickerson’s ar- 

THRESHER ticle on page 7 gives 
suggestions for operating the thresher so 
as to waste the least possible amount of 


grain, 


THE NEXT The leading article next week 
ISSUE will be an iccount of rT 
strong farm community organization in 
Grundy county. In this issue will also be 
published the second article of the series 
on “What Makes a Successful Elevator.’ 
Other articles will tell about the manage 
ment of an Iowa poultry farm, the market 
for corn belt meat products in New Eng- 
land, and the progress of measures of ag- 
ricultural importance in congress. 
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No matter what kind of steep roofed 
building you wish to cover, there is 
a style of Barrett Everlastic Roofing 
absolutely suitable for the job. 


The economy and reliability of this 
famous line—a line backed by sixty 
years of manufacturing experience— 


is recognized generally. 


you buy. 


Styles 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber” Roofing 
This is our most popular plain-surfaced 
pliable, 


roofing. It is tough, 


Everlastic 


roofing + gg 
mineral j 
eipindes no painting. 


durable and very low in price. 
to lay; no skilled labor required. 


Mineral Surfaced Roofing 
The most beautiful and enduring roll 
Surfaced with everlasting 
art-shades of red or green. 


So it will pay you to always look 
for the Barrett Everlastic label when 


elastic, 
It is easy 





py Octo-Strip Shingles 


shingle. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles in one. Made of high 
grade waterproofing materials with a 
red or green mineral surface. When 
laid they look exactly like individual 
shingles. Fire-resisting. Need no paint- 
ing. They are tough, elastic, durable. 


The latest development in the strip 
Beautiful red or green min- 
eral surface. 
offers a variety of designs in laying. 


Made in a form that 





Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Another new Everlastic Shingle identical in shape with Everlastic 


thicker. 
durability. 


Single Shingles but considerably heavier and 
They are “giants” for strength and 


Everlastic Single Shingles 
Same red or green material as the Multi- 
Shingles, but made in individual shingles; 
size, 8 x 1234 inches. 


Write our nearest office for illustrated booklets 





Company 


New Vork Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Syracuse Peoria Atlanta Duluth 

Salt Lake City Bangor Washington pret ey Lebanon Youngstown 
Milwaukee Toledo Columbus ichmond Latrobe Bethlehem 
Elizabeth Bufialo Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver 


Jacksonville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg /ancouver 


St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 


























_ REDFIELD TEX-TILE 





Our silo blocks are properly 
| curved and produce an inter- 
locking wall that is strong, 
' safe and permanent. 
Dry—Sanitary 

Hollow walls prevent mold— 
make the silo tight and sani- 
tary. Rodents cannot invade 


FOR EVERLASTING SILOS 


it. Shrinkage lessened. 
Fireproof—Low Cost 


With steel doors and frames 
our silos are fireproof. Cheap- 
est in long run. _ Easier to 
build. No repairs or painting. 


Write for Silo Booklet. 


Redfield Brick & Tile Works 
Redfield, lowa. 
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Farmers Elevator at Onawa. 


THE last two years an unpleasantly large num- 
ber of managers of farmers’ elevators have spent 
a good deal of time wondering just how they were 
going te manage to keep going for another month, 
Losses in many cases have been heavy. The manager 
who did not have his final figures in red ink at the 
end of the year has usually felt that he deserved spe- 
cial commendation and a raise in salary from his 
board. 

These two years have been hard years for the 
grain trade. A falling market and, worse than that, 
an uncertain market, has brought losses even to the 
most experienced men in the business, This applies 
not only to codperative elevators, but to the line 
houses and the independent elevators as well. 

One thing that has aggravated the trouble has 
been the fact that a good many managers were slow 
to believe that the prosperous days of 1917 and ’18 
had gone for good, They remembered too well the 
times when they got an extra profit of 10 cents a 
bushel on the corn they purchased by the rise in 
price between the time the corn was bought at the 
elevator and the time it reached Chicago. A great 
many of them sat still and hoped for better days. 
Meanwhile the deficit piled up to proportions that 
in some cases bankrupted the company and in many 
cases crippled its efficiency. 

This period has shown the relative value to a 
farmers’ elevator of a manager who could adapt 
himself to new conditions and the manager who 
plugged along in the old fashion, regardless of 
changing times. The first type of manager may 
have lost a little money for his organization; but 
the second type has in most cases been the chief 
instrument in sending his company into bankruptcy. 

There have been too many managers of the kind 
IT heard about in western Iowa. The manager of a 

vecessful elevator there was telling about the ex- 
perience of the manager at a station near his town: 

“The board of directors did not allow the manager 
to hedge,” he said. “Two years ago he got his ele- 
vator full of wheat, was not able to get cars, and 

ad to hold the wheat for several weeks. In the 
meantime the market went up. As a result the man- 
ager made the company over $31,000 that season. 

“The next year the manager tried to repeat the 
performance. But this time the market was going 
down, and he lost more for the company than he 
nade the previous year. He did not realize that he 
could get away with a thing on a rising market 
that it was suicidal to try under less favorable con- 
ditions.” 

In spite of the difficulty of the last two seasons, 

owever, there have been elevators that have made 

oney, and a good many more that have been able 
to get thru without large losses. While each elevator 
epresents an individual case with more or less 
peculiar conditions of its own, still there are certain 
jualities which seem to be common to most of the 
concerns that have made good in the last two years. 

Management, volume of business and capital, par- 
ticularly working capital, seem to be the points on 
which the suecess of the farmers’ elevator depends. 
Management, of course, can only be judged fairly 
when there is sufficient volume of business and suf- 
ficient capital to give the manager a chance. No 
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What Makes a Successful Elevator 


Volume of Business, Capital and Managerial Ability Are Basic Factors 


By Donald R. Murphy 


doubt a good many companies which have failed, or 
have had only moderate success, have been handled 
by good managers who were hopelessly handicapped 
by too small volume of business and by inadequate 
capital. 

It is difficult to say just how much of a factor 
the adoption of a strictly coéperative form has been 
in the success of some of the elevators that have 
made good records in the last two years. It seems 
fairly certain, however, that an elevator organized 
on the coéperative plan is more likely to hold the 
loyalty of its members than the older type of stock 
company. 

The old type of stock company does seem to have 
this advantage over the codperative elevator, in that 
it has been as a rule more successful in setting aside 
a big surplus and generally seems to have more ade- 
quate capital than the strictly coéperative concern. 
The codperative company, of course, pays dividends 
to the stockholders at around 8 or 10 per cent, and 
also attempts to pay patronage dividends to all the 
patrons. The stock company is content with paying 
cividends on the stock, Often the manager or the 
hoard of directors has conservative tendencies and 
persuades the stockholders to be content with fairly 
low dividends, such as 8 or 10 per cent, and to put 
the rest of the profits back into the company. This 
action seems a bit more difficult to secure with the 
strictly coéperative concern. 

The volume of business handled by the company 





HOW DO THEY GET BY? 
Farmers elevators have had a hard time 
of itin the last two years. Many have 
lost money; some have failed entirely; yet 
an encouraging number have held their 


own. How did the successful ones man- 
age to get by? Ina series of three artic- 


les, of which this is the first, Wallaces’ 
Farmer summarizes the results of a sur- 
vey of the farm elevator field, and at- 
tempts to indicate the factors that make 
for success in the co-operative marketing 
of grain. 











is perhaps the first test of its chances of business 
The overhead charge per bushel increases 
tremendously as the number of bushels of grain 
bandled by the company goes down. In a year when 
the profits are disproportionately low, the matter of 
reducing the overhead by spreading the cost over a 
large volume of business becomes of unusual im- 
portance, 

The farmers’ elevator at Onawa, Iowa, is probably 
one of the most successful in the state. It is cer- 
tainly the most successful of any that I have visited 
in the last several years, One big reason for its 
prosperity is the unusual volume of business which 
it contracts. Last year it handled 624,000 bushels 
of grain, and it handled most of it on a margin of 
one cent a bushel. This was service of an unusual 
kind for the farmers in the Onawa territory. The 
average elevator margin is two better. 
Snialler elevators take from five to seven cents. 

Onawa did not make any money last year. 
loss for the season was about $800. This loss. 


The 


success 


cents o1 


The 
how- 
ever, is not particularly to its discredit, 
pany reduced the margin deliberately, 
with the idea of holding its prestige 
among the farmers and of being of 
more service in the hard times. 


coms 


“For the twelve in business 
we have never failed to make a good 
profit each year except in the one just 
closed,” said Manager A. D. Post. “We 
lest $810 this year, because we worked 
on an unusually small margin. We 
did this because we knew the farmers 
had been hard hit as the result of the 


years 


extraordinary drop in the value of their J luets. 
As a farmers’ company, we felt it was our job to get 
this crop to market for them at the least sible 
expense, even if such a policy did cut down e ele- 


vator’s profits.” 
The Onawa elevator has no reason to complain 


about profits over its twelve-year period. Fr 1912 
to 1915, the dividend was 10 per cent. In 1°16, it 
jumped to 25 per cent. In 1917 and 1918 it was 150 
per cent; in 1919, 50 per cent; in 1920, 75 per cent, 


und in 1921, 180 per cent. The business year OSes 


in March. In the year closing in March, 1922, in 
spite of the loss, the company declared a dividend 
of 25 per cent and paid it out of the undivided prof- 
iis accumulated in previous years While the paid- 
up capital stock is only $6,450, they have a rplus 
of over $20,000, 

A big volume of business simplifies the problem 
for the manager. Up at Jesup, lowa, where t com- 
pany this last vear made $750, only about 75,000 
bushels of grain a vear is handled. This makes it 


necessary for the company to rely on side lines for 


much of its profits. As a matter of fact, the live 
stock shipping department was the factor which 
pulled the grain business out of the hole and put 


the figures on the right side of the ledger. 


The same condition holds at the elevator at West 
Union, Iowa. This plant handles only about 65,000 
bushels a year, However, the plant is inexpensive; 
the overhead expense has been kept down; side lines 
have proved profitable, and the manager has been 
able to handle the business well enough so that the 
surplus is $400 larger than it was a year agi West 


Union, of course, has to exact a much larger charge 


for handling the grain than do elevators which doa 
larger business. The manager’s salary also paid 
in part by the live stock shipping association, which 


operates in conjunction with the grain busi: 
The elevators at Onawa and Jesup illustrate the 


difference between concerns in the live stock and 
in the grain producing sections of the state live 
stock counties ship out very little grain, and the ele 
vators have to do business in a smaller wa ind 
have on the whole a much more difficult task than 
those of the northwestern section of Iowa vhere 
grain farming is the big business. The nallest 
amount of grain handled at any point I visited in 
northwestern Iowa was 200,000 bushels, an ilmost 


half of the elevators were handling close t: Oo 000 
bushels. In other parts of the state, the erage 
drops down to close to 100,000 bushels. 

business, however, while it 2 an 
nanaging the el tor’s 


Volume of 
opportunity for savings in 


business, makes the lot of the manager all the hard- 
er if he has to work with inadequate capital. Capital 
and managerial skill are factors which must also be 
considered in finding out what makes a successful 





elevator. Two forthcoming articles will disc thes 
phases of elevator work. 



















A Successful Elevator at Alvord, Iowa, 
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Hog Production Increases 
THE spring pig crop is evidently much larg- 


er than anyone figured on. Last Febru- 
ary, When we began to urge preparation for an 
“Eat More Pork” campaign in the fall of 
1922, manv people felt that we were unduly 
When we talked an increase of 15 
per cent in numbers of spring pigs, they talked 
But now we 


ala ri d. 


about the large farrowing losses, 
have ay tilable re sults of a care ful survey made 
by the Department of Agriculture co-operating 
with the Postoffice Department, on May 1. 
that in the corn belt 22 


per cont more sows farrowed this spring than 


This surve y indicates 
a year ago. Losses were larger, but the net 
result is that we now have on hand about 15 
per cent more spring pigs than we had a year 
ago at this time. Not only this, but the pros- 
pects are that we should have at least 30 per 
cent more fall pigs than was the case a year 
ago. Further details of this May 1 pig survey 
will be found on page 8 of this issue.. 
Forewarned is forearmed. The swine organ- 
izations, the National Meat Board, the farm 
organizations and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture all have a wonderful op- 
portunity in working together to increase pork 
consumption next winter in an effort to keep 
hog prices from going below cost of production. 





Federal Farm Land Banks and 
Interest Rates 


S A RESULT of the reduction in interest 
rates to 514 per cent by the federal farm 
land banks, some of the big eastern insurance 
companies have also come down to 51, per 
eent. The federal land banks sold their offer- 
ng of $75,000,000 of 414 per cent bonds with- 
mut the least trouble, and the market seems to 
be hungry for more of the same kind of se- 
urity. The Omaha land bank, which serves 
fowa as well as Nebraska, is very anxious to 
‘educe the farm interest rate to 5 per cent, but 
s being held back in its enthusiasm to serve 
he western corn belt farmers by the members 
of the board of the federal farm land bank 
mack in Washington. Several members of this 
ward have recently resigned, and other resig- 
yations are in prospect. It would seem impor- 
ant for the President to appoint as new mem- 
ers men who are thoroly familiar with agri- 
‘ultural conditions, and especially with the sit- 
uation in the great corn belt states. 
The federal farm land banks, starting in a 


small way and meeting many obstacles, have 
performed a great service during the past six 
nonths. They can be of even greater service 
0 Iowa farmers if they can lend up to $25,000 
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on a farm instead of only $10,000, as is the 
case at the present time. An amendment to 
the law providing for this change is before con- 
gress, and it is to be hoped that the congress- 
men from the eastern and southern states who 
are not familiar with the corn belt situation 
can be brought to see the need for the change 
and that it will be possible in the near future 
for quarter and half-section farmers to borrow 
up to $25,000 on their good corn land. 

Low interest rates were never so important 
to the farmer as they are today, and we trust 
that the Federal Farm Loan Board at Wash- 
ington can be brought to see the light as clear- 
ly as the officials of the district land bank at 
Omaha. ‘The saving in interest rates which 
can be made to Iowa farmers will amount to at 
least $3,000,000 a year. 





Holding Oats 


AN IOWA correspondent writes: 

“T have on hand about 1,500 bushels of 
old oats, and would like to know whether to sell 
them now at 30 cents a bushel or keep them 
over for another year.” 

In the ordinary year, it is extremely foolish 
to hold oats after the first of July. This year, 
however, there is some argument for holding 
old oats over into the new crop year, especial- 
ly if they are of fairly good quality. December 
oat futures at Chicago are 4 or 5 cents higher 
than July oat figures, whereas ordinarily they 
are about 3 cents lower. The oat acreage this 
year seems to be somewhat less than a year 
ago, and while present prospects are that the 
crop will be somewhat larger than a year ago, 
it will unquestionably be smaller than the aver- 
age. There is much less than the usual amount 
of old oats in farmers’ hands. Everything 
considered, therefore, our correspondent will 
not be making any very serious mistake in 
holding over his 1,500 bushels of oats. How- 
ever, if they are of rather poor quality, we 
would advise him to sell them at once at 30 
cents a bushel. 





Corn Belt Weather 

"TEMPERATURES last week were 3 to 5 

degrees above normal in the eastern half of 
the corn belt, and 7 to 9 degrees above in the 
western half. Rainfall was nearly normal in 
Ohio, three-fourths of normal in Indiana, one- 
half of normal in Illinois and eastern Iowa, and 
one-fourth of normal in Kansas, Missouri and 
Nebraska. 
Kansas and Missouri during the first three 
weeks of June, and if this continues for another 
two weeks both corn and oats will be seriously 
damaged. 

Oats have been hurt over the entire corn belt, 
partly by late seeding and partly by high June 
temperatures. Spring wheat Has also been dam- 
aged by high temperatures. 

Corn ficlds are unusually clean over the 
greater part of the corn belt, and in the north- 
ern part of the belt prospects are more favor- 
able than usual at this time of year to a large 
crop of corn. 


It has been exceedingly dry in 





Corn and Oat Freights 
"THE railroads are making progress in their 
efforts to increase corn and oat freights 
by 10 per cent. Early in June, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission granted their petition 
for a hearing on this matter. If the railroads 
have their way and oat and corn rates are put 
on 2 level with wheat rates, it will cost the 
farmers of Iowa $1,500,000 annually. 

There are many strong reasons why corn and 
oats should carry a rate 10 per cent less than 
wheat, and we trust that the various farm or- 
ganizations will be prepared to present their 
side of the case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the strongest possible fashion. 


Co-operatives in Nebraska 
RECENT survey of 230 co-operative com- 
panies in Nebraska, made by the Bureau 

of Markets of that state bears out the common 
belief that producers’ co-operation is more 
profitable and more widespread than consum- 
ers’ co-operation. Only 26 per cent of the 230 
companies surveyed were stores. Farmers’ 
elevators, on the other hand, make up 58 per 
cent of the total. The reports indicate that 
the stores, in addition to being few in number, 
are also being managed less .efficiently than 
the elevators. Only 24 per cent of the man- 
agers of stores had previous managerial expe- 
rience, while 45 per cent of the managers of 
the elevators had previous experience in the 
grain business. 

This record does not constitute any particu- 
larly high recommendation of the farmers’ ele- 
vators, but they evidently stand much higher 
in the quality of managerial skill they are hir- 
ing than do the farmers’ stores. It is also 
vorth noting that the managers of elevators in 
Nebraska have held their positions for an av- 
erage period of nearly four years, while the 
managers of the stores averaged not quite two 
years. 

Financially, the farmers’ stores were leading 
a much more precarious existence than the ele- 
vators. The average elevator had paid-up 
capital amounting to $13,930, with outstand- 
ing notes amounting to $7,569, thus making 
the average indebtedness on the part of the 
elevators about 54 per cent. 
the other hand, altho they had a much larger 
paid-up capital, $17,881, had outstanding 
notes averaging $11,895, or an average indebt- 
edness of about 66 per cent. 

The investigation showed up a lax practice 
on the part of the stores in charging off bad 
debts. Only 53 per cent charged off bad 
debts in 1921. There is a possibility that this 
record was worse in 1921 than in previous 
years. Most stores had a hard time during the 
season, and a good many managers resorted to 
every possible device to make the final settle- 
ment at the end of the year look as favorable 
as possible. 

The Nebraska survey simply stresses again 
the fact that for the time being the most prof- 
itable field of co-operation seems to be in the 
marketing of farm products rather than in the 
purchase of goods. At present it is evident 
that co-operators are going to get much big- 
ger returns for their investment of energy and 
money, if they will concentrate on the estab- 
lishment of efficient co-operative creameries, 
clevators, and shipping associations, and leave 
the co-operative stores alone. 


The stores, on 





Vitamines in Pork 
GINCE the discovery of vitamines, several 


years ago, it has been popularly supposed 
that vitamines were confined quite largely to 
dairy products, fruits and vegetables. But 
now the Department of Agriculture comes out 
with the following statement, which is of the 
very greatest interest to the corn belt hog 
raiser: 

“Various cuts of meat were tried, and in 
every instance pork was found to be relatively 
1ich in vitamines. Pork tenderloin, fresh ham, 
smoked ham and pressed boiled ham were test- 
ed, and the results were much the same with 
all of them. Beef and veal were relatively low- 
er, While the amounts contained in lamb varied 
a great deal.” 

As soon as further details of these depart- 
ment experiments are available we trust that 
the National Meat Board and the National 
Swine Association will give them wide pub- 
licity in the cities. 

Pork is a splendid food not only because of 
its palatability and its high content of protein 
and fat, but also because of its vitamines. 
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Feeding and Breeding Bacon Hogs 
UR hog industry is a Topsy-like affair 
Neither the 


farmers, nor the packers, nor the experiment 


which has “just growed.” 


stations, nor the United States Department of 
\griculture has put much conscious thought 
or energy during the past five or ten years on 
the breeding and feeding of hogs in the United 
States to meet a changing market. 

Most of the packers still insist that they are 
satisfied with the type of hog which the Amer- 
ican farmer has been sending to market during 
the past ten years. They say that they want 
a lard hog rather than a bacon hog. They do 
not know what “big type” means. 

We believe that the demand in the hog mar- 
ket has shifted, and that the packers are not 
fullv awake to the shift. For at least two years, 
nam and bacon have been selling far above 
their normal pre-war parity with live hogs, 
whereas, lard and the coarser grades of bacon 
which go under such names as dry salt sides, 
have been selling far below their normal parity 
with live hogs. It is not altogether a matter of 
the British export trade, altho we believe that 
#5 a more important affair than the packers 
give it credit for being. We in the United 
States are demanding a different type of hog 
product. Our housewives are buying a higher 
grade of bacon, and there seems to be less de- 
mand from the south for dry salt sides and 
other coarse pork products, which are produced 
in such abundance by the typical lard hog of 
the corn belt. 

This last may be partly due to the fact that 
the south is now raising more of its hogs, and 
that therefore the hogs which the northern 
farmer is now sending to such packing centers 
as Chicago, should cater more largely to the 
high-class consuming demand in the north and 
in Entland than was the case before the war. 
Germany, Holland and Belgium took consider- 
able quantities of coarse hog meats before the 
war, but it is doubtful if they will take any 
such large quantities during the next ten years. 
Lard seems to be selling even further below its 
normal pre-war parity with hogs than is the 
with dry salt ribs. The vegetable oil 
trade has unquestionably cut into the demand 


Cast 


for lard. 

The packers, assuming a knowledge of hog 
feeding which they may or may not possess, 
say: “It would not be practicable for farmers 
in the leading hog producing sections to at- 
tempt to raise a pronounced bacon type of hog 
on the corn ration that is so well suited to the 
production of the lard type of hog.” As a 
matter of fact, corn belt farmers have found 
by actual experience that the type of hog which 
holds up best under corn feeding is a long-sided 
bacony type. Farmers long ago found that 
the old-fashioned lard type would become chuf- 
fy and cease to gain economically at a weight 
of around 150 pounds. At the Iowa station, at 
Ames, they have found that the more extreme 
the bacon type, the better adapted the pigs are 
to utilizing corn and tankage in self-feeders. 

The bacon type is splendidly adapted to 
corn belt conditions and probably far better 
idapted than the old-fashioned lard type. Un- 
til the packers tell us something really convine- 


it is up to corn belt farmers to breed for 
longer-sided hogs of the bacon type. They can 
use the so-called big type of the standard corn 
helt breeds, or they can use one of the regular 


io”, 
> 


haeon breeds. 

Feeding is a much more difficult problem 
than breeding in the corn belt. No matter 
how extreme the bacon type may be, if corn 
forms 80 or 90 per cent of the ration, there 
will be a tendency for the sides and hams to 
run rather heavy in fat. We are told that in 
England, Denmark and Ireland, where they 
produce the highest quality of bacon, that 


they do not like to have corn forming over one- 
third of the ration. They have not arrived at 
this conclusion as a result of any very scien- 
tific experimenting, but they are, nevertheless, 
firm in their belief. It would seem to be wise 
for our state experiment stations and the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture to de- 
vote a lot of attention to this problem. 

To what extent can we profitably modify 
our methods of feeding in the corn belt in or- 
der to produce the quality of bacon and ham 
which will appeal most successfully to the 
housewives of the United States and England? 
Has the time come when it will pay the corn 
belt farmer to pay more attention to feeding 
and breeding his pigs in an effort to help the 
packer produce quality bacon and ham? We 
trust the packers, the experiment stations and 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
will start some really comprehensive work on 
this problem in the near future, and that in 
doing this work they will always keep firmly in 
mind the situation of the corn belt hog farmer 
and the demand of the housewife. 





Labor and the Golden Goose 
] ABOR leaders and those socialistic farmers 


who take their opinions ready made from 


labor leaders, think that the capitalists are 
gods of enormous power, capable of paying 


‘ 
labor wages two, three or even four times as 
They seem to feel that it 


is pure “cussedness” on the part of the capi- 


igh as at present, 
talists that they don’t recognize the rights of 
The few 
farmers who have this union labor type of 
mind feel that if the capitalists would only pay 


labor and pay these higher wages. 


labor higher wages, that labor would be able 
to buy farm products at higher prices, and 
that, therefore, everyone would be better off. 

It is perhaps rude to disturb a simple faith 
of this sort. As a matter of fact the big cap- 
italists are not gods of unlimited power and 
resources, They are mere ly governors of the 
economic machine, determining what shall be 
produced and distributing purchasing power 
between the various classes of farmers and la- 
borers. They can pay labor wages four times 
as high only on condition that they charge the 
farmer about four times as much for the man- 


And of 


course, if this is done, the farmers will be com- 


ufactured products which he buys. 
pe lled to raise thesprices of their products four 
times or will have to accept a slave standard 
of living. 

We believe that it is more important to the 
fermer that labor should be employed contin- 
uously ten hours a day at moderate wages than 
that it should be employed eight hours a day 
at very high wages, and be out of work one- 
fourth of the time. High wages for laboring 
men are not of as much interest to farmers as 
many people think. Men who get high wages 
buy very little more in the way of farm prod- 
ucts than men with moderate wages. 

Labor in its continual race for higher wages 
and shorter working hours will eventually kill 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. It will 
make liv ing conditions so much more attractive 
in the cities than in the country that the ve ry 
civilization will be under- 


foundation of our 


mined. As long as labor is striving merely to 


appropriate the unearned increment which 
would otherwise be capitalized and appropri- 
ated by big business, the farmer has nothing to 
fear from labor, but when labor attempts to 
hold its wages unduly high at the expense of 


La- 


bor leaders in their fight with capital may very 


the farmer, then we may look for trouble. 
well consider going beyond the immediate prob- 
lem at issue and study the question from the 
standpoint of the farmer as well as the labor- 
ing man, 


Occupational Representation 


, ‘ . . 
[DHE make-up of state legislatures shows 
some interesting things about representa- 


tive government. Lowa is a farming state: vet 


in the last General Assembly there were only 
28 per cent of the members who gave their 
principal occupation as farming. As a ale, 
the farmer is represented in the state legisla- 
ture by a lawyer or a banker. So is the brick 


layer; so is the professional man outside of 
the legal profession; so is the housewife; so is 
the factory worker, the artisan, the ditch dig 


er and the college professor, 


g 
Out in Oregon lately, however, there is a 
group of farmers who have decided that the 


lawyers and bankers are over-represented in 
the state assembly and all the rest of the popu- 


lation under-represented. ‘They are accord- 


ingly proposing a new plan of selection of 
members of their legislature. This plan pro- 
vides that different occupational classes shall 
be given representation according to their nu 
merical strength in the state. 

This means that if 40 per cent of tl ters 


are farmers, +0 per cent of the members of 


the legislature shall be farmers; and that if 1 


per cent of the population is lawyers, the law- 
vers are to have ] per cent of the total num- 
ber of legislators. The plan differs from our 
usual method of selection im that it tnt ts 
election units on occupation rather than on 
geography. 

Oregon specializes sometimes, it seems, in 
new legislative devices. The initiative and ref- 
erendum found their start in that stat The 


people are more experimentally minded than 


those of the more conservative states in the east 
and the middle west. The chorus of ultra- 
conservatives, who are making unpleasant re- 
marks about bolshevists and radicals con- 


nection with the new Oregon plan, therefore, is 
not likely to disturb the Oregon voters a great 
deal. 


in regard to the women’s minimum wage and 


They have heard the same remarks made 


hour law, the initiative, the referendum, and 


other measures in which Oregon sect the pace 
for the country. 

So long as Oregon is going to pay the cost 
of the experiment, the farmers of other states 


ought to hope that the occupational represen- 
tation plan will go thru. If it works out as its 
supporters expect and gives a more efficient 
state government, we will all want to try it. If 
it does not, we will have the benefit of Oregon’s 


experience without any of the resulting grief, 


When to Sell New Wheat 


A MISSOURI correspondent writes: “We 
: shall be ready to thresh here lat June 
or early in July. Shall we sell our new wheat 
direct from the thresher, or hold it?) No. 5 old 


Wheat has been selling here carly in June at 
around $1.06 per bushel.” 

If our correspondent can get 95 cents or 
better for his wheat direct from the thresher, 
he had best sell. We anticipate that by \l Ly 
of 1923, the wheat price may be considerably 


higher than this. However, between now and 


January 1, it 1s probable that the farm wheat 
price direct from the thar sher will go as low as 
SO cents a bushel in many localities. Unless 


unusual weather materializes to damage the 


wheat crop, Wwe do not expect any reat 


i 
strengthening in wheat prices until after the 


middle of the winter. 


If the farmer is to come into his own and maintain 
must know man, 


fellow farmers. In 
the future he will be compelled to engage in various 


it against all comers and goers, he 


and, most important of all, I 
forms of individualism 
which has been the mes 
past will be his weakness when it becomes necessary 
for him to organize and co-operate.—Uncle Henry's 
Sayings. 


co-operation. ° . . The 


} 


strength of the farmer 
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IT PAYS TO WATCH THE CALVES 


Attention to Young Stock Explains Paul Stewart’s Success 


_— making of a good dairy cow very largely 
depends upon how she is handled during the 
first few months of her life, believes Paul P. Stew- 
art, of Fayette county, lowa Mr. Stewart has 
achieved a distinct success with Holsteins largely 
because of his policy of treating each calf as a po- 
tential grand champion and each young heifer, com- 
ing into her first lactation period, as a future thirty- 
pound cow 

Neighbor breeders of Mr. Stewart are free to 
admit that his calves are larger for their age than 
any others in the section. Other breeders, as well 
as Mr. Stewart, have found out that calves raised 
on this plan unquestionably develop into high-class 
mature animals, and, while Mr. Stewart has concen- 
trated his efforts on the breeding of pure-bred Hol- 
steins, his methods are to a large degree practical 
for the average dairyman or farmer who may own 
but a grade herd. 

As might be expected, the pure-bred calves on 
this farm are given a whole milk ration for a some- 
what longer time than the average farm-raised calf. 
According to the Stewart plan, the calf is fed whole 
milk for the first thirty days. During the next thirty 
days the change from whole to skim-milk is made 
gradually. One of the critical periods in the life of 
a calf is just after it is started on skim-milk alone. 
The breeder must then take particular pains to 
prevent scours and milk bloat in the calves. Mr. 
Stewart insists on clean pails for handling the milk 
for the calves and he is careful to feed at as nearly 
as possible at the temperature at which it comes 
from the cow. Skim-milk feeding is continued until 
the calves are eight to ten months old. 

Another point which Mr. Stewart stresses is the 
removal of foam from the milk before feeding the 
calve He has observed that if the separator foam 
is not poured off before feeding, the calves become 
bloated and paunchy. Such calves never thrive and 
are a prey to diseases. He is careful to let the milk 
settle long enough to allow the foam to be removed. 

For a number of years, Mr. Stewart has fed his 
calves their grain ration in a self-feeder. He gener- 











Paul Stewart's two sons are interested in Holsteins, 
Here is Mike and his Calf Club Heifer. 


By D. F. Malin. 





Paul Stewart believes that if a calf is 
worth raising it deserves the best possible 
care. He has observed that the highest- 
producing cows develop from heifers 
which receive especial attention with re- 
spect to feeding and milking. Adherence 
tc these principles has helped Mr. Stewart 
to build up a herd of outstanding pro- 
ducers. 











ally discontinues the practice when the calves are 
about six months old, as he finds that they waste 
considerable feed after that time. The sleek and 
growthy calves in the Stewart herd are a tribute to 
the success of the method, and Mr. Stewart reports 
that he had never had any ill results with the self- 
feeder. His experience recalls the experiments con- 
ducted by Professor McCandlish at the lowa station, 
wherein self-feeding of dairy calves was found to 
give excellent results. 

The common grain mixture allowed the Stewart 
calves is composed of equal parts of corn and cob 
meal, ground oats and bran. A little oil meal is 
also fed. Ground barley is frequently substituted 
for the oats. Mr. Stewart does not agree altogether 
with the popular theory that whole grains are pref- 
erable to ground for calves. His experience with 
the ground grains mentioned has been highly satis- 
factory. He believes that a calf can not be taught to 
eat grain too soon, and calves on the Stewart farm 
are given grain when they are ten days old. 

Mr. Stewart makes little distinction between al- 
falfa and red clover hay for his mature cows. For 
calves, however, he prefers to use clover, consider- 
ing it a safer roughage in its effect on the digestive 
system. His calves are early accustomed to silage, 
generally receiving it for the first time at about 
three months of age. Mr. Stewart relies very little 
on pasture for the calves because of several disad- 
vantages which attend pasturing. 

“Hot weather and flies ruin a great many calves,” 
says Mr. Stewart, “and I find that it is advisable to 
protect the young animals very carefully during the 
fly season. Spring calves are never allowed to pas- 
ture the first summer, but are kept in shaded pens 
away from the heat and flies. Fall calves are not 
allowed pasture during the hot days, but I frequently 
turn them out at night into small paddocks or exer- 
cise pens. The calves’ grain ration is affected but 
little, as I never force them to get much of their 
living from the grass. Unless the calf is getting 
plenty of grain, washy grass may do it more harm 
than good.” 

Mr. Stewart’s ideal arrangement for handling his 
calves is to stable them during the day and let them 
run at night into small pastures or exercise pens. 


The fly menace is given particular attention by 
using sprays and burlap blankets. Manure is never 
allowed to accumulate more than a few days, thus 
discouraging fly breeding. 

While the Stewart calves are carefully handled, 
they are not pampered. The second winter of their 
lives the heifers run in a shed. They are fed silage 
and clover hay liberally and receive about a pound 
of grain per hundred pounds of live weight. The 
grain mixture is oats and bran with a little corm 
and from half a pound to a pound of oil meal per 
head daily. 

The heifers are bred to calve at about two years 
of age. Mr. Stewart’s methods of handling the heit- 
ers before and during their first lactation period 
have had much to do with putting the herd in the 
front rank of production. 

“I find that if a heifer is to develop into a heavy 
milker, she must be milked four times a day afte 
her first freshening,” says Mr. Stewart. “Frequent 
milking and careful feeding are essential because 
the first lactation is the most critical period in the 
cow’s production life.” 

A number of examples of the advisability of fre- 
quent milking of heifers are furnished by Mr. Stew 
art. Irene Butter Maid De Kol, one of the Stewart 
heifers, made over 900 pounds of butter as a junior 
two-year-old, milked four times a day. She is not 
now on test, but is averaging 70 pounds a day on 
two milkings. Lady Memnon Butter Girl, a 909- 
pound junior three-year-old, is another instance of 
the wisdom of the Stewart policy. 

Mr. Stewart feeds his heifers with particular care 
during the three months immediately preceding 
freshening, using feeds, such as oats, bran and clo- 
ver hay, that are high in mineral and bone and 
muscle-producing material, in order to put the heif- 
ers in the best possible condition for calving and 
for subsequent milk production. The ration is re- 
duced for the few days before and after calving 
Mr. Stewart then gradually brings the heifers to full 
feed, requiring nearly a month to bring them to a 
maximum ration. 
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Tritomia Pieteitje Ormsby, the Stewart 
Herd Sire. 


NO PATRONAGE DIVIDENDS TO NON-MEMBERS 


Packer and Stock Yards Act Limits Rebates by “‘Co-op 


O-OPERATIVE commission companies may give 

patronage dividends on savings on commissions 
only to shippers who hold memberships in the com- 
panies. This is a provision of the packer and stock- 
yards act. Attention to this point has just been 
called by the Department of Agriculture. 

The subject was recently brought up in connection 
with the operations of the Producers’ Commission 
Company at Indianapolis. It was reported to the local 
market supervisor that the farmers’ company was 
intimating in its advertising matter that a refund 
would be made by the company to all shippers, re- 
gardless of membership in the association. 


Bona Fide Members May Receive Dividends 

Chester A. Morrill, in charge of the packer and 
stockyards regulatory service, states that any such 
practice is in violation of Section 312 of the packer 
and stockyards act. The part of the section that ap- 
plies to this point reads: “No person shall . . . re 
fund or remit in any manner any portion of the rates 
or charges so specified (but this shall not prohibita 
cooperative association of producers from bona fide 
returning to its members on a patronage basis its 
excess earnings on their live stock, subject to such 
regulations as the Secretary may prescribe) * 

This provision of the packer and stockyards act 
has apparently escaped the notice of most farmers’ 
commission companies up to the present time. For 


some of them it means a marked change in their 
manner of doing business. The Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union Commission Company, for instance, has been 
accepting shipments from non-members and making 
rebates to them. According to the law, in the fu- 
ture rebates can be returned only to members of 
the Nebraska Farmers’ Union. As the three firms 
of the company at Omaha, Sioux City and St. Joseph, 
do a large part of their business with Missouri and 
fowa farmers, enforcement of the act will mean 
either a decrease in their business or a reorganiza- 
tion of their company so that these farmers may be 
admitted to membership. 

Commission companies organized by the National 
Live Stock Producers’ Association will be affected 
in the same way, but in a lesser degree. While it 
has been expected that shippers to these firms 
would eventually become members, it was thought 
that a great many farmers and shipping associations 
would start sending in live stock at once, regardless 
of whether they had signed up for membership or 
not. Many farmers have expected that the policy 
of the Farmers’ Union would be followed, and that 
all shippers would be entitled to patronage divi- 
dends regard!ess of whether they were members 

The packer and stockyards act, of course, presents 
no objection to any farmer or shipping association 
sending in stock to a farmers’ company. It does 
make clear, however, that under the provisions of 


* Commission Firms 


the act, stock will be handled at the standard com- 
mission charge, and that no rebate will be made to 
the shipper who is a non-member. Most of the 
farmers’ commission companies have a sufficiently 
skilled selling force so that it will probably be worth 
while for farmers to ship to them, if only to secure 
the services of expert salesmen. Many farmers, of 
course, will be willing to send their stock to a 
farmers’ company in order to give support to a co- 
ceperative enterprise. 


Measure Should Be Beneficial in Long Run 


In the long run, this provision of the packers and 
stockyards act should have a beneficial effect on 
farmers’ commission companies If every shipper 
is a member and has a measure of control over the 
policies of the company, he is likely to take a much 
greater interest in the organization, the manage 
ment of the company will be subjected to more se 
vere scrutiny, and inefficiency and corrupt prac 
tices will be less likely to creep in. Right now, 
however, the enforcement of this part of the act 
means that some farmers’ companies will have to 
reorganize and others will have to increase thei: 
membership. Enrolling more of the farmers and 
shipping associations of Iowa and Illinois as mem 
bers of the Chicago association is particularly neces- 
sary, if the new commission house at that point is 
to have the success which is its due. 
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OPERATING THE THRESHING MACHINE 


How to Reduce the Waste by Proper Adjustment and Regulation 


 O peideeiceune and a knowledge of the funda- 

mental principles of operation are valuable tools 
for the use and adjustment of any piece of farm 
equipment, and this fact is probably as true in the 
case of the threshing machine as in any machine 
used cn the farm. 


Advantages of the Small Outfits 


Farmers are rapidly becoming better educated to 
the importance of better threshing methods. One 
thing which is bringing this about is the rapid 
increase in the number of the smaller threshing 
outfits owned by two or three or at the most half 
a dozen farmers. Space will permit of mentioning 
only briefly the many advantages of these smaller 
outfits. Most important of all, perhaps, is that the 
grain can be threshed more nearly when it is in the 
proper condition. With only a few jobs to thresh 
and the time under their own control, there is not 
the pressure to begin before the grain has cured 
properly after cutting or has dried out after a hard 


rain. True, the threshing is done more slowly, but 
if a rain comes on the neighbors can go on with 


their other farm work until the grain is in proper 
shape again. The grain is handled more carefully 
and with much less waste than in the large rings. 

Another advantage of the smaller outfits is that 
the separators receive better attention and adjust- 
ment than was the average with the old-time custom 
outfits. This is partly because the owner is his 
own operator and has an active financial interest 
in seeing that the machine is so adjusted and op- 
erated as to get every grain out that it is prac- 
ticable to save. Naturally, he studies his machine 
thoroly and watches its adjustment and operation 
carefully, and if there is any point about its opera- 
tion which he fails to understand, he 


By I. W. Dickerson 


straw and chaff to the stack. Each of these opera- 
tions is important in securing proper threshing, and 
the adjustments necessary to secure each should be 
well understood. 

Probably no other single point in securing good 
threshing is so important as that of securing the 
proper speed. The cylinder, the beaters, the blow- 
er, the shaker, and the cleaning fan all are de- 
signed to do their best work within rather 
speed ranges, and it is very important indeed that 
these speeds be maintained as closely and as uni- 
formly as possible. One of the first tools that the 
thresherman should obtain is a small speed counter, 
and he should learn to use it quickly and accur- 
ately to be sure that every part of the outfit is 
kept up to its proper speed. Some of the old-timers 
may smile at the idea of carrying a speed counter 
around to see if the speed is right, and it is true 
that some men become experienced enough so that 
they can tell when the speed of any part falls off 
too much; but at best this is a crude way, as it 
usually requires at least 10 to 15 per cent rise or 
fall in speed before it becomes apparent either to 


close 


the eye or the ear, and this much of a change is 
sufficient to affect the work of the thresher seri- 
ously. The speed at which each part should run 


should be noted and the actual speed checked fre- 
quently to see that it is correct. 
Sufficient Power an Importent Item 
Trregular high and low speeds usually come from 
a sticking or improperly adjusted governor on the 
tractor or too loose a governor belt on a steam 
engine. Slowing down in speed of the whole sep- 


the 


erator may be due to temporary overloading of 


tractor or to the main belt slipping on the cylin- 
der pulley. It is very important that the tractor 
or the steam engine be large enough to handle the 
separator with some power in reserve that 
there will still be sufficient power, even if the 


tough. It is far 
with sufficient 
still be 
machine 


11, 


grain happens to be a little bit 
better to have a smaller separator 
power so that it can be fed full force and 
kept up to speed than to have a larger 
which must be fed more slowly and carefu 


Some Important Points to Remember 


Space will not permit of taking up all th - 
ent adjustments, and anyway these will vary 
with different makes. I should 
however, the importance of keeping a uniform layer 
of grain over the whole surface of the cleaning rid- 


fer 





slightly 


like to empiiasize, 





sees that this point is cleared up at 
the very first opportunity. Too many 
of the old-time custom threshers were 
rot only incompetent, but seemingly 
eared very little as to the kind of job 
they performed, so long as the grain 
came out in a good stream. Nowadays, 
with the vastly improved instruction 
books and instruction sheets on thresh- 
ing, there is no excuse for a thresher 
owner to be a poor operator, and both 
the custom thresher and the individual 
owners are far better operators than 
used to be the case years ago. 

In order to operate successfully, the 
thresher must do properly the follow- 
ing things: Feed the grain to the cyl- 
inder, thresh the grain completely 
from the heads, separate the grain 
from the straw, clean the grain and 
deliver it to the weigher, deliver the 








Properly Adjusted Machinery Saves Waste in Threshing. 





SELLING SALT AT SIX DOLLARS A BOTTLE 


Claims for “Pep Tonic’’ Found Fraudulent by Department of Agriculture 


a the big loss from hog sickness in 

1921? It will happen again unless preventive 
measures are taken. Growers who used Pep-Tonic 
as a prevention had no sick hogs. They have taken 
the hazard out of hog raising with this medicine. 
This is fact. Ask the men who feed it. Why take 
a chance when you can keep your hogs free from 
worms and disease at a cost of 60 cents a head 
from birth to maturity? Don’t wait until your hogs 
are sick and dying. Start using Pep-Tonic as a pre- 
vention now.” 

This is a 
Company, of 
“Pep-Tonic” 
Their salesmen 


What the Agent Promised Mr. Dukes 


One of them called on Mr. J. C. Dukes, of Elliston, 
Iowa, last spring. He sold Mr. Dukes two bottles 
of Pep-Tonic under the promise that hogs treated 
with it would show an immediate and decided im- 
provement. Mr. Dukes later wrote us: 

“I did just what the agent told me to do at the 
time I bought the goods of him. I separated the 
poorer ones from the good ones and fed the tonic 
just as he directed. I told him at the time that if 
it did not do any good, I was going to put in my 
claim. 

“He was going to have my poor pigs as good as 
the good ones in a month or two. As a matter of 
fact, however, the poorer lot did not do any better 
than before I separated them.” 


statement that the Puritan Product 
Illinois, makes about their product, 
in the printed literature they send out. 
are equally enthusiastic. 


the salesman was strong in 
his claims. As a matter of fact, the agent did not 
paint the merits of Pep-Tonic half as industriously 
company itself in the advertising 
matter it sends out. In a circular exhibited by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in a case 
of misbranding brought before the United States 
district court, the company states: 

“Pep-Tonic as a curer and prevention of hog chol- 
era and as an expeller and stomach 
and intestinal worms in Why grow 
wormy hogs when it can be avoided? Use the guar- 
anteed medicine endorsed by hundreds of success- 
ful growers of swine—the medicine that has been 
tried, tested and found true. Pep-Tonic will kill and 
remove intestinal worms in swine within one week, 
and is used to prevent cholera, etc. 

‘Money Back’’, is Mostly Sales Talk 

The company sells its goods on the basis of sat- 
isfaction or the money back. Instances that have 
come to our attention, however, indicate that this is 


thinks that 


Mir. Dukes 


as the some of 


prevention of 
swine 


raostly sales-talk. In order to give satisfaction in 
accordance with the claims of the company, Pep- 
onic would have to protect hogs against about 


every disease to which swine are liable. This is a 
decidedly big order and one which certainly no 
feneral tonic can ever hope to fill. 

Analysis of Pep-Tonic by the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture shows what a 
small chance it has of filling the bill. It consists 
of approximately 76 per cent of salt, 7 per cent of 


dles. The cleaning process is based largely on 
keening a steady wind pressure under t grain 
as it moves over the cleaning riddle, so that the 
chaff and light material will be lifted and blown 
back, while the grain passes back into the deliv- 
ery spout. Now, if the grain is heavy on one side 
and very light on the other, the air pressu will 
be released mostly on the thin side Hence, the 
chaff and dirt will not be lifted properly on the 
thick side, and the blast will be strong enough on 
the thin side to blow thru and over some of the 
good grain. It is very important, therefore, that 
there be plenty of power available, so that the sep- 
arator can be fed at something near its full ca- 
pacity Also that the machine be set level side- 
wise and endwise, so that the grain will not have 
a tendency to run to one side of the riddles, and 
that the riddles will have the proper slope bac] 

wards to give the grain the right move 

ment. 

Careful and accurate feeding also has 
very much to do with properly thresh- 
ing and cleaning the grain self- 
feeder does a great deal toward open- 
ing and spreading the bundles and in 
feeding the bundles to the nders 
in a regular movement, but it up 
the man who is doing the pitching to 
see that the bundles enter head first 
and to space them so that will 
reach the cylinder regularly and keep 
an even and continuous movement of 
the straw over the beaters and of the 
grain over the riddles. Too slow feed- 
ing of the bundles is perhaps worse 
than feeding them. too fast the 
feeder will refuse to take th grain 
when if delivered too fast. but it 
has no way of preventing bars ots 
on the riddles, 

potassium permanganate, 9 per cent of pot um 
bichromate and a small amount of starch 

Just what the value of this combinatio1 vas 
indicated by the Department's announcement on the 
misbranding case referred to This announcement 
states that misbranding of the article was proved 
because “the above quoted statements appearing on 
the bottles, on labels and cartons and the om- 
panying circulars regarding the curative an: era- 
peutic effect of the said article were f ind 
fraudulent in that the said article and substances 
thereof were not capable of producing tl ffects 
claimed by said statements.” 

Common Mineral Mixture Probably Better 

Tonics of the Pep-Tonic order have little or no 
merit. Manufacturers sell such material as common 
stock salt at a high price. Probably th nics 
are less valuable to the swine than the linary 
mineral mixture which most farmers fix up for their 
stock. Tonics of this sort are particularl; inger- 
ous in that they give the farmer a sense of false 
security. He reads the circulars and is led be- 
lieve that simply by feeding this tonic he may be 
sure of keeping his hogs free from cholera rms 
and other swine troubles. 

The best tonic for hogs is, as our staff veterinarian 
said in reply to a question the other day: (Good 
pasture, clean water and a balanced ration Salt 
in a bottle, at $6 per, is of no more value in pre- 
venting swine diseases than salt in the seltf-feeder 


at 2 cents a pound. 
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INCREASE IN PIG CROP 


Corn Belt Has 14.5 Per Cent More Pigs Than in 1921 


cent in 
produced 
states is 


survey just 


of 14.5 per 
pigs 
belt 


A net incre 
the number of 
this spring in 
shown in a special pig 
completed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The survey 
a gross increase of 22.8 per cent 
number of spring litters this 
year as compared with the number of 
litters born last spring, but the aver- 
age number of pigs saved per litter is 
7 per cent less than last spring. The 
April 1 brood sow report of the depart- 
ment net increase of 156 
per cent in pig production this spring 
over last year. 

The 
stocks of 
lard in storage 


ase 
young 
the corn 


shows 
in the 


indicated a 


department points out that 
pork products other than 
May 1 are 33 per cent 


less than the five-year average, and 26 
per cent less than a year ago. Lard 
stocks May 1 were 16 per cent less 
than the five-year average and 37 per 
cent less than on May 1, 1921. Stocks 
of other meats are correspondingly 
low 

It is also pointed out that the survey 
covers numbers of hogs and not 
weight The records show that the 


average weight of hogs marketed has 
varied as much as 34 per cent, or from 
193 to 262 pounds during the past five 
years. Many producers have found it 
profitable to market their hogs early at 
light weight before the usual run of 
heavy hogs later. 

If farmers carry out their expressed | 
intentions with respect to breeding for 
fall farrowings the number of 





total 


sows expected to farrow for the year 
including spring and fall farrowings | 
will be 28 per cent larger than last | 
year. | 
The survey indicates a prospective | 
increase of 49 per cent in the fall far- 
rowing in these states over last year. 
Last year fall farrowings represented 
28 per cent of the total farrowings for 
the year, while this year they will | 
probably represent 35 per cent. If the | 
number of pigs saved per litter is as | 
low as this spring, however, the pros- | 
pective increase in number of pigs 
next fall will be materially reduced. 


The average number of pigs saved per 
litter as reported for this spring is 5.66 | 


pigs, compared with 6.1 pigs last 
spring and 5.9 pigs per litter saved | 
last fall. | 


Smaller Increases in East and South 
The survey in Pennsylvania, New 
York and Maryland shows an increase 
of only 5 per cent in the number of lit- 
ters for the first half of the year, while 
the total number of pigs saved shows 
a decrease of 3 per cent from a year 





| 14 per cent in the number of litters for 


| 


the year is indicated provided the in- 
tentions of farmers to produce fall pigs 
are carried out 

In the southern states, including 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, an 
increase of 5 per cent in the number of 
spring litters is reported, but the total 
number of pigs saved is the same as 
last year on account of the smaller 
number of pigs saved per litter. These 
southern states show an increase of 27 
per cent in the number of sows intend- 
ed to be bred for fall farrowing over 
last year, with a total prospective in- 
crease of 11 per cent in the number of 
litters for the year. 

The survey is based upon about 200,- 
000 schedules received from farmers 
in the corn belt states which produce 
about 70 per cent of the pigs in the 
United States, and from farmers in 
the eastern and southern states. The 
were distributed by rural 
mail carriers to fifteen farmers on 
each rural mail delivery route. It is 
planned to make a similar survey in 
about six months which will be used as 
a check on the department’s estimate, 
and also indicate the number of pigs to 
be produced in the spring of 1923. The 
present survey is the first of the kind 
ever attempted and comparisons with 
earlier years are not available. 

Detailed figures for the states 
shown in the following table: 


schedules 


are 





When to Cut Alfalfa 


=xperimental observations at the IIli- 
nois station indicate that the largest 
yields of alfalfa are secured by cutting 
when 10 per cent of the plants are in 
In the first cutting the yield 
was 20 per cent greater when cut at 
the one-tenth bloom stage than when 
cut at the appearance of the first new 
shoots. The yield from the one-tenth 
bloom cutting was 3 per cent greater 
than when cut in full bloom. 

When the second cutting was made 
it was found that the yield from the 
first shoots cutting was 9 per cent 
heavier than that from the one-tenth 
bloom. However, the third cutting 
from the one-tenth bloom stage out- 
yielded the others by 17 per cent and 
the total crop was 10 per cent larger 
when cut at the one-tenth bloom stage. 

The Ullinois investigators express 
the opinion that, while it produced 
larger yields, the one-tenth bloom 
stage is not as safe an index for cut- 
ting as is the development of new 
shoots. The development of bloom in 


bloom. 


















ago. The number of sows bred for fall | alfalfa varies considerably from sea- 
farrowing shows an increase of 23 per | son to season, while the appearance of 
cent over the number of sows which new shoots may be expected at about 
farrowed last fall. A total increase of | the same period of growth each year. 
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Corn Belt States— | | | 
Ohio - 116.8 6.9 6.6 6.5 110.2 131.7 
Indiana | 122. 6.7 6.2 | 6.1 | 111.2 137.1 
Mict an 12: Fe 6 6 108.3 148.2 
Iino 122 6.4 6.0 5.9 112.0 149.3 
wi n 110 6 6.2 | 6.0 | 101.8 141.2 
Minnesota 122 5.8 5.6 | 5.2 | 109.6 149.3 
lowa 126.7 7 5.8 | 5 | 117.3 | 148.1 
Miss i 125.4 6.6 6.3 | 9 | 113 2 | 144.4 
Nebraska 126.5 ‘ 5.3 | 52] 1219 | 159.7 
Kansas .. ioe 139.8 6.0 5.5 5.4 123.1 165.0 
South Dakota . 130.5 5.6 5.4 5.2 | 120.6 | 173.1 
Corn Belt States.. 122.8 6.1 5.9 | 5.6 114.5 149.3 
Eastern States— | | 
New York ....... 102.8 8.2 72 1 7.4 92.7 124.0 
Pennsylvania .. 107.3 7.3 7.0 | 6.9 | 100.9 | 125.2 
Maryland 104.9 7.4 6.9 | 7.1 95.1 | 118.4 
Easiern States | 105.5 7.5 7.2 7.1 97.3 123.5 
Southern States— } | 
Georgia ee 112.5 6.6 | 6.3 | 6.1 105.3 134.0 
Alabama ..... 100.4 6.3 | 6.0 6.0 | 96.4 | 124.4 
Mississippi ...... 100.6 6.2 | 5.8 6.0 | 97.5 124.8 
Southern States.! 105.2 6.4 | 6.1 6.0 | 100 3 27.0 


























The new growth should be well started 
but not tall enough to be clipped off 
and thus set back the next cutting. 





When to Cut Timothy 


The stage of maturity at which timo- 
thy is cut has much to do with the 
yield, feeding value, and palatability 
of the hay and permanence of the 
meadow, according to L. E. Thatcher, 
assistant agronomist at the Ohio ex- 
periment station. 

The largest yield of cured hay is ob- 
tained by cutting when the seeds are 
well formed but before they have 
reached the dough stage. The highest 


amount of dry matter is secured by 
cutting as the plants come into full 
bloom. The most palatable hay re- 


sults when the plants are cut when 
only partially in bloom. 

Early harvesting has a tendency to 
weaken the plants and may reduce 
the stand the following year. If har- 
vesting is delayed until the seeds are 
in the soft dough stage, the meadow 
may be maintained in vigorous condi- 
tion for many years, providing the 
plant food supply is ample. Timothy 
responds to top dressings of manure 
or fertilizer applied in fall, winter or 
early spring 





Spray for Currant Worms 


Currant or gooseberry worms, which 
are the larvae of the saw-fly, can be 
controlled by spraying with arsenate 
of lead at the rate of one to one and a 
half ounces in a gallon of water. Paris 
green may also be used to control the 
worms. The bushes should be sprayed 
as soon as the worms appear. In case 
the worms do not come until the fruit 
is ripening, white hellebore should be 
substituted for the arsenical poisons, 
as it is non-poisonous. 





Killing Cabbage Worms 


Cabbage root maggots may be con- 
trolled by applying about a half cup of 
corrosive sublimate solution to the 
base of cabbage or cauliflower plants. 
The corrosive’ sublimate _ solution 
should be made at the rate of one 
ounce to twelve gallons of water. 
Three applications at ten-day intervals 
are advisable. 





Waste Oil for Hogs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Noticing different ones writing in re- 
gard to using the waste oil from cars 


as hog oil, will say not to use it. I 
used it at one time and ruined two 
good sows. It took all the hide off of 
their backs one inch thick. There is 
something about the waste oil that it 
is not fit for use on hogs. I think 


probably it is the fine pieces of steel 
that work into the hide. If you need 
hog oil, buy good crude oil and take 


to risks. T. E. MAGEE. 
Gentry County, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—28x44 RUMELY SEPARATOR 


#400. J.B.MITCHELL, Farragut, lowa 











Get This Inside 


Elevator 


A Big Money Maker 






away with 8c00} ping. 
Saves cost of cupola or 
pit. National Giant is 
& wonderful, onsy - -to- 
rate inside eleva- 
hout Cu tor. Ran. by horse, 
R i tractor or gas engine, 
No trouble to set up. 
oa ingen er buckets than any other elevator. Hold 
oes not shell corn. _ 77 chain. ead 

Section delivers grain direct to 
spout feeds to all parts of crib. 
We also make Famous patienst Giant Outside 
Portable Elevators in wood and steel. 


Catalog FREE! 


oBestissie mew bers of, Mate Gs naa ot 
itaide elevatore—sem ‘es - 
Se cstelos over cdg no Every ——% a fd e@ one, 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
812 East Grove >, Chenoa, © a 

te ti ve 
Also Manutostarers Sone = 





lo Pit 


spout, Swivel 














GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Direct from factory 
touser. Requires no 
painting, and will 
last longer thanany 
other roofing of 
equal cost. Is 


proof 
proof. 
Easily put on. 


lightning 
and fire 


Also best angle iron 

fence posts and grain 
bins. Write for catalog, 
prices and FREE SAMPLES 


Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
510 S$. W. 2d &t., Des Moines, lowa 








END for “The Path of Progress,”* 
a real fact story on making mon- 
ey with tee farming. Tells how 
farmer Boyd made farming easier 
and cheaper, lived better, happier 
soon owned a better home and had 
more time for pleasure. Every farm 
family should re this book, 
Mailed free. Tell us sif you are in- 
terested in tractors and other mo- 
tor farming machinery. Ask for 
Avery catalog and reduced prices, 


Avery Co.5202 lowa St., Peoria, fll. 


c1 Bees hr Profit, 


We are putting capable parties 
into the profitable business of 
honey production and keeping them 
there. Only those who realize the 
possibilities in the business and 
who are serious about it need 
reply, asking for particulars. Ex- 
tension department. 

The A. I. Root Co. of lowa, 





Council Bluffs, lowa 





Pitching Horse Shoes 


Most ular outdoor sport. Taking the 
country by storm ules of game free, 
$2.50 per pair., F. U. B. Columbus, 
Ohio Horse Shoe Co. 
756 Parsons Ave., Dept. W 
COLUMBUS, OH! 
— —' 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








You can have it. 


something more. 


nothing. Put 
really new; 





TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


values to all feeds. 
Registered Trademark. 


Pro-Lac Milling Company, 





Greater GROWTH and Development in Your Pigs at Present Cost 


Some of the best breed- 
ers in Iowa are getting this result by VITAL- 
ING their feeds with PRO-LAC. 


“It sure does the business,” 
it. Our appeal is to breeders who want to accomplish 
Nothing cheap about PRO-LAC until 
RESULTS are considered, 
aside prejudice and 
Vitalize the Feed. 
the digestive processes and imparts greatly increased 
PRO-LAC is sold only under our 
Ask your dealer for it, or order direct. 


Consider the FEED as well as the BREED! 


is the way they describe 


then its cost is less than 
learn something 
PRO-LAC invigorates 








Des Moines, lowa 




















Don't 
big money. 
ands of pleased users of Royer 


barrow load a minute, 


Bene Go My Prices on famous Royer Cement Mixers. 
uy a mixer until you get my cut prices that save you 
Absolutely the lowest prices in the country. Thous- 
Mixers testify, that it’s the longest 
lasting, nen ° running, and does better work. Mixes a wheel- 
loaded or dumped from either 


YA side. Send for my low direct-from-factory prices 
f= and {Illustrated circular today. 


Royer Mfg. Co... Box 500, Janesville, lowa 
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[F arm Organization Activities || 


Chicago Commission Company 
The third farmers’ commission com- 
the National 
Association — 
last Red- Top. Growers Organize 
Red-top growers of southern Tlinois 
are 








{| given an opportunity to express their 
opinions on the ship subsidy question. 
The prospect is that a referendum vote 

pany to be established by of the membership will be taken soon, 

Stock 


pened for 





Live Producers’ = 


business at 





Chicago 





Monday. A force of experienced sales- 





has been secured to assist Man- 
ager S. W. Doty. A. Sykes, president 
of the commission company, is also on 
the ground to assist in starting the 
work. 

The Chicago Producers’ Commission 
Association expects eventually to get 
the bulk of the live stock business 
from shipping associations in the states 
surrounding Chicago. It is also inviting 
the trade of farmers who make their ' organization. 
own shipments. Memberships have al- It is estimated that. about 95 per 
ready been taken out in the company | cent of all the red-top marketed in the 
by a number of farmers’ shipping as- | world is grown in southern Illinois. 
sociations in Iowa, Illinois and several | Last year forty-seven red-top growers 
other states. in Clay county pooled their crop of 

The progress of the other commis- | 50,900 pounds of seed. Before the pool, 
sion companies established by the Na- | the price of seed was about 12 cents a 
tional Live Stock Producers’ Associa- | pound. After the pool was formed, the 
tion indicates that the Chicago house | price went to 15 cents, and the growers | 
has a good chance for The who pooled finally received 17 cents a | 
St. Louis company has been doing busi- | pound. The pool is conservatively es- | 

| 


men : 
organizing a codperative market- 
The work of organiza- 


the Illinois 


ing association. 





tion is being assisted by 
Agricultural Association. The organ- 
ization is to be non-stock, non-profit 
and will be very similar to the organ- 
ization of burley tobacco growers in 
Kentucky. Local warehouse associa- 
tions are provided for in the plan of 





affected by heat, cold or damp. 
Their Goodyear ply construc- 
tion gives them long life. They 
need no breaking in. 


Four farmers, all good friends, 
Henry Becker, Joe Sedlacek, 
and Peter and Arthur Ander- 
son, of Springfield, Nebraska, 
went in together to buy a 
Goodyear Klingtite Belt in 
July of 1920. They threshed 
all their wheat that season, the 
crop of several other farms— 
more than 350 acres of wheat 
and oats—repeated the per- 
formance last year, and used 
the belt in corn-shredding and 
silo-filling after threshing. 


Your local dealer has Goodyear 
Klingtite Belts. They are made 
in endless type for threshing, 
silo-filling, feed-grinding, wood- 
cutting, and other heavy duty, 
and in suitable lengths for 
lighter drives, such as cream- 
separating, electric light gen- 
erating, water- pumping, etc. 
For further information about 
them, write to Goodyear, 


Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Cal. 


success. 


ness for five months and is now one of | timated to have netted $31,000 to the 
the leading companies at the East St. | Clay county growers. 
Louis yards. The Indianapolis com- 
pany, established May 15, reached first 
place in business handled at the yards 
in the second week of its existence. 
The Central Coéperative Commission 
Company, at Sorfth St. Paul, which was 
organized on a similar plan, is giving 
still more positive evidence of the pos- 
sibilities in the codperative commis- 
sion field. Since January 1, the com- 
pany has set aside a surplus of $48,000 
after paying its entire cost of opera- 
tion. In this period it has handled 
5,849 cars of stock, as against a total 
of 23,087 cars handled at that market: | to $1,984.99 and the secretary-treasurer 
Its business so far this year has been | yeceived $25 for his services. Losses 
more than four times as large as that | on dead and cripples only amounted to 
of its nearest competitor. It has al- | ¢114.79, and the sinking fund shows a 








Anthon Shipping Association 


About a year’ ago the farmers at 


Anthon, Iowa, organized a live stock 
shipping association. Mr. Riley Davis, 


the yi tn hn tall reports that a 


Goodyear Klingtite Belts are all- 
weather belts. They are not 


total of 152 cars have been shipped— 
132 of hogs and 20 of cattle. This is a 
total of 9.671 head and netted the ship- 
pers $203,.788.72—nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

The manager’s commission amounted 








KLINGTITE BELTS 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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ready paid back to its patrons in pat- 
ronage dividends more than $19,000, a 
sum larger than the total amount in- 
vested in its capital stock. 


The new company at Chicago, be- 
ause of its location at the greatest 
live stock market in the country, has 


an opportunity to exceed any of these 
records. It will also probably have by 
far the most determined opposition 
that has been brought against any 
farmers’ commission firm. The live 
stock men of the corn belt have reason 
to hope that the Chicago Producers’ 
\ssociation will be able to overcome 
this opposition and prove equal to its 
opportunities. 





lowa Federation on Ship Subsidy 


The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation 
seems to have decided to make up its 
own mind on the ship subsidy question 
in spite of the advocacy of the mea- 
sure by the national president, J. R. 
Howard. 

In a recent 
Federation organ 
ment is made: 

“Government subsidies are the easi- 
est things in the world to inaugurate 
and the hardest to get rid of. They root 
deep and cling tenaciously. Many years 
ago certain railway systems were sub- 
sidized by extensive land grants to en- 
courage the extension of lines into new 
territory. The student of business and 
political history has a vivid recollec- 
tion of the scandals and legal entangle- 
ments that grew out of the policy. As 
a nation, we said, ‘Never again!’ As 
suggested, the danger lies in the prece- 


statement in the Iowa 
the following com- 


lent it would establish. It would un- 
doubtedly encourage similar demands 
from other lines of ‘infant industry.’ 


\nd if one industry is to be subsidized 

then why not another, or all others?” 
It is also announced that members of 

the Iowa Federation will probably be 





balance of $365.99. 

The association at Anthon has op- 
erated under the membership contract 
since it was organized, and has also 
been a member of the state association 


' from the beginning. 





A Farmers’ Club 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Our farmers’ club was organized sev- 
en or eight years ago, with a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a secretary and 


a treasurer. The club chose its own 
| name and formed its by-laws. It has 
an annual fee of $1 a family, half of 


which is used as a flower fund to pur- 
chase flowers for those who are ill or 
for funerals. The other half is used 
for expenses of the club, and if there is 
any outside charity work and the like 
an extra assessment is made 

The club is limited to a certain num- 
ber of familes, the number being de- 
termined by the size of the houses of 
the community. The hostess has the 
privilege of inviting any outsiders she 
wishes to only when the meeting is at 
her home. The meetings are held ev- 
ery two weeks except in the very busi- 
est part of the summer. Some clubs 
meet once a month during this season. 

In order to be systematic on the sub- 
ject of a program, the president ap- 
points a committee to make a list for 
a whole year’s time, of the time and 
place of meetings and the topics for 
discussions, and who are to lead these 
discussions. These are typewritten and 
a copy is given to each family. AN 
over the age of eighteen are consid- 





ered as active members and must ap- 
pear on the program at least once a 
year. The hostess of each meeting ar- 
ranges her own program, a part of 
which is musical and part readings, in 
which the children take part. The first 
part of the program is purely business, 
followed by entertainment and discus- 





sion of the topic of the meeting. When 
the leader has finished his talk, other 
members are given permission to dis- 
ask questions relating to the 
topic. Then everybody is allowed to 
talk, visit, or do anything they choose. 
Later a luncheon is served, which must 
consist of not more than three things. 

The value derived from such a club 
is two-fold—educational and_ social. 
The educational value is based on the 
exchange of thoughts and ideas on any 
question that is of interest to farmers. 
All those who take part in the discus- 
sion gain the ability to talk before a 
crowd, which is in itself educational, 
besides the value of being able to give 
someone else in such @ way 
understood. Men exchange 
ideas on methods and devices used in 
growing grain, caring for stock, build- 
ing farm buildings, ete., while women 
discuss such things as household 
equipment, canning methods, and other 
things of interest. Social values are 
the results of getting neighbors togeth- 
er where they visit, get acquainted and 
enjoy good programs. All these things 
serve as recreations. 

At the annual dinner there are speak- 
ers such as county agents, who talk 
on agricultural topics, and there are 
free discussions by all members of the 
club. 

Out of such clubs grow the Farm 
Bureau and the shipping associations, 
which are backed by the farmers, for 
they have discussed the merits and 
defects of these organizations and un- 
derstand their use. As the Farm Bu- 
reau and shipping associations are na- 
tion-wide, the value of a farmers’ club 
means much to the nation as well as 
to the community. 


cuss or 


ideas to 
as to be 


A MEMBER. 


One reason why eastern politic 
understand the 
it is on the 


ians can't 
prairie country 
level. 


is because 


REAL RANCH BARGAIN 


NEBR ASMA 

9,040 acres, Cherry county, Neb.; switch or str 
tion on ranch 2 sets of oo ne ated cuts 1,8" 
tons of hay; plenty of water and spring creek 
fenced and cross-fenced; owner has operated far 
about 30 years, quitting for gyvod: sell for $10 an 
acre, half cash, balance 5 years at ¢ possesslon 
atonce. Write for full Information 











S. 0. Nordquist, 322 Neville Block, Omaha, Neb. 


Farm Loans 


We have available funds for loans on improved 
lowa farms. These loans are with Annual 
Interest and permit borrowers to pay even 
hundreds at interest paying date, No red- 
tape. Prompt service. Low rate. For full 
information, address 


H. C. Adams & Co, 


Wisconsin Selected Cut-Over Lands 


or small tracts at prices and tert to 
purchaser with smal! means to havea farm 





_ Algona, lowa 


in large 
enable 











home. Also oo locations for r hom 
on Eau Clatr akes: excellent f HOME. 
SEEKERS I (Np'CoMP ANY, Stillwater, Minn 


FARM = Pr airie section of Mitastentepe 
or sale by owner 479 acre exceller 

lace for dairying and genera! farm! ng. 

Price 1s 83 rice is 30 per acre with terms if de sire 1. Further 

information furnished upon reque Address 

Gee. F. Arnold, Box 275 Star kv inte, Mise. 


G 204 farm 
Exchanges 
ALLEN COUNTY 


YOu THEASTERN KANSAS - 
lands Low prices, very easy terms 
made. Send for booklet rHE 
INVESTMENT CO., lola, Kansas 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


Price and terms. Write 
A. a. SC HROEDER. Mankato, Minn. 





h INNKSOTA farme for sale direct from 
4 owners. No commission Write what you 
want. J. F. DELONG, Lamberton, Minn 


Wealthy Western New York Farms * wonoene ut 
Low taxes, paved roads, beat markets. Informa- 
tion free. New York Farm Age ney, Westfield, N. ¥ 


FOR SALE; Sxgtspcetareg i? 


paire. P riced to move. W ood Bros., Mitcbe liville la 











Low Round Trip Homeseekers’ Tickets. 
The first and third Tuesday of each month to Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon. Write for free book describing oppor- 
tunities offered homeseekers and investors. KE. €. 
LEEDY, Dept. 68, Great Northern HRail- 
way. St. Paul, Minn. 


Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


H.W, Porth & Co., Winfield, Kansas 
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Spray for Leaf Hopper 


The potato leaf hopper, a small green 
insect about an eighth of an inch long, 
is now credited by entomologists with 
being the « e of tip burn in potatoes. 
The insect uctive thruout June and 
July and remedial spra should be 
applied to the vines nov 

Rordeaux mixture is advised by the 
lowa State College entomologists for 
controlling the insect. The mixture i 
prepared by dissolving one pound of 
copper sulphate, or blue vitriol, in wa- 
ter, using a wooden or enameled con- 
tainer because of its corrosive action. 
In another container slack one pound 
of lime Then dilute each solution to 


five gallons with water. When ready 
to apply add the two solutions togeth- 


er. The spray should be applied to the 


vine within twelve hours after it is 
prepared, in order to realize its full 
effectiveness 

If potato beetles are present, add six 
oun of lead arsenate to the above 
mixture Bordeaux is very efefctive in 
controlling the leaf hoppers, experi- 
ment howing last year that its used 


added $5 value of an acre of 


potatos 


Red Clover Hay Shrinkage 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“About how clover hay 
shrink? About what will one ton as 
brought from the field weigh after it 
has been in the barn for five or 
six months?” 


much doe 


stored 


A field of ordinarily good clover will 


yield five or six tons of green clover 
per acre Of this green clover, about 
three-fourths is water, and only about 
one and a half tons is dry matter 
While the six tons of green clover i 
lying in tl field, it will customarily 
lose from three and one-half to four 
tons of water, and at the time the hay 
is ready to put in the barn, there will 
be from two to two and a quarter tons 
of hay During the next five or six 
month it will shrink from 10 to 20 


per cent, and there will finally be about 
1.8 tons of mow-dry hay 





Radio Service for lowa Farmers 


A daily 
which 


service by 
the 


weather report 


radio, gives Iowa farmers 


ensuing 36 
lowa 


weather predictions for the 
begun June 13 1 


ours, Was y the 


State College radio station The re 
yorts are sent out twice a day, at 9:30 
n the morning and 12:40 in the after- 
100n. This is the first step in an ex- 
ensive program of service to lowa 
‘armers thru the radio that is planned 
yy the college. Later the station will 
1dd a night weather report, daily mar- 
ket reports and weekly crop estimates. 

It is estimated that there are thou- 
sands of lowa farmers who will be able 
to pick up these forecasts with their 


In most cases the 
predictions will the 
twelve to fifteen hours before 


radio receiving sets. 
weather reach 
farmers 
they get them in daily papers. 


The station’s call is W OI and the 
wave length used and to which receiv- 
ing instruments must tune is 485 me- 


ters. 





Bovine and Porcine Abortion 
Caused by Different Germs 


Research work at the Wisconsin ex- 
periment station indicates that the or- 
ganisms causing abortion in cattle and 
Swine are 
tho very similar in 
test at the st: 
were inoculated with porcine abortion 
germs. Three of thess aborted 
and one failed to farrow, probably hav- 
ing aborted also. Three other sows in- 


two separate organisms, al- 
appearance. Ina 
four pregnant sows 


tion 


SOWS 


fected with bovine abortion germs all 
farrowed normal litters. Of three sows 
left uninoculated as controls, two far- 


rowed normal pigs, while the third had 
i litter of developed dead pigs 
From these results, it appears that the 
organism which causes bovine abortion 
1as no effect upon sows. 


fully 





| 


| 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION 


Prevention Lies in Better Curing and Stacking 


numerous 
because of 
hay in 
which are 
careless- 


Each season there are 
which are started 

spontaneous combustion of 
and stacks, all of 
due to ignorance or 
ness on the part of The 
from this can be 
away with almost entirely if hay 
is put up-only when properly cured. 


fires 


mows 
usually 
the farmer. 
cause 


done 


Such fires are looked upon as almost 
unbelievable by many common people, 
but to the chemist or the bacteriolo- 
gist there is nothing mysterious about 
them. The heating fer- 
mentation produced by the growth of 
bacteria in moist hay. When conditions 
right, the temperature until 
the organisms that started the process 


begins as a 


are rises 


are killed; from then on the heating 
is the result of chemical action—a slow 
oxidation when it is away from con- 
tact with the air, and a rapid oxida- 
tion or fire when the heating area 
breaks thru to the open air. Slow com- 
bustion inside the mow can be detect- 


ed by thin 
smoke that is irritating to the eyes. 


a peculiar sooty odor or by 


When a mow or stack has been bad- 
ly heated, there is a strong temptation 
to go in and stir up the hay, but often 


this is the worst thing which can be 
done. Admitting the air to the hot 
center of fermentation may be just the 


If air 


thing needed to start a bad fire. 











our 





CORN CRIBS 





lowest 
teed to be as represented— 


NORTHWESTERN LUMBER AND 


Camp Dodge (Des Moines) 


does not get in, a part of the hay may 
be charred without starting a fire; 
gradually the mow cools and the only 
loss is the hay which has been charred. 
However, in the early stages when the 
hay is heating, it is sometimes advis- 
able to move hay from one mow to an- 
other or to re-stack. 

By far the best method of prevent- 
ing danger from spontaneous combus- 
tion is by anticipating it before the 
hay is stored. Moisture is the control- 
ling factor for hay, whether from in- 
sufficient curing or from rain, and if 
the hay is dry enough there will Je no 
danger. Alfalfa and clover and such 
hays cause the most trouble from heat- 
ing, and they should be given particu- 
lar care in curing and stacking or 
mowing. 

It is advisable in stacking alfalfa or 
clover hay that is not very thoroly 
cured to place across the stack a box- 


like ventilating tube 12 to 15 inches 
square and as long as may be neces- 
sary to reach the outer air. These 


must be quite substantially made, and 
braced in each direction to prevent 
collapse from the weight above. One 


of them placed horizontally across the 


stack every six or seven feet as it is 
built will admit the air to a consider- 
able degree around it and prevent any 


serious heating. If, because of an ap- 





| 





proaching storm, it seems necessary to 
place a load of half-cured hay in a 
mow, it should be spread out in as thin 
a layer as possible. Contrary to th 
general belief, scattering salt over the 
moist hay has no effect in preventing 
heating. 

Danger of spontaneous combustion i 
not confined to hay. It may occur i: 
any damp or poorly cured material. | 
is especially dangerous in cloth, waste 
sawdust or paper saturated with lin 
or cottonseed oil or turpentine, 
and such oily materials should never 
be allowed to collect in pails or corner 
where the heat can not escape. Oiled 


seed 


material of any kind used around a 
building should be kept in metal 
containers with self-closing air-tight 


covers. 
When to Cut Red Clover 
for Hay 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“When is red clover ready to be cut 
for hay?” 

Red clover is most digestible wher 
cut just as it is coming into bloom. It 
yields the most 
when cut after the 
have turned brown. Moreover, it cures 
most easily after most of the head 
have turned brown. Everything cor 
sidered, it is best, whenever the 


dry matter per acr 
most of the heads 


weather and other work permits of it, 


red clover for hay when about 
the heads have turned 


to cut 
one-fourth of 
brown. 





cA 











Sacrificed For Quick 


Clearance 






it is too late. 


Come to Camp Dodg 


If 
Camp 
plies 
have 


can't 








quotations while they last Everything 


WRECKING COMPANY 


Post Office—Herrold, lowa 


Your last chance to profit by Camp Dodge bargain counter 
Prices n all building supplies. Sverything must be soki 
on the ground Sale only lasts through the summer ao get 
in mplete stocks yet remain Save enough on one 
building to pay for agerte Building material — joists, 
Bargains in New hot er ets Riga en Meee 
ding—the best the country 
i umber could deliver on government 
specification and inspection is 
_ RED CEDAR Shingles and Siding—and No. 2 Fir Dimen- offered at prices that will save 
sion—pure Asphalt toofing Silat Surface (red or green) . ey , P . 
are stocked, brand new, an ffered at lowest prices to make you hundreds of dollars. 
up a full stock of building supplies. Cleaned Lumber — nails 
The barggins offered mean saving enough on one building e J ata aos 
bas cae Eee Rolin ehatee Sean lee tain Goa, aa pulled, not clippe d- carefuily 
buildings If you can't me now send us a list of your handied — sun-dried — fully 
needs for our lowest quotations Get ur low prices before seasoned, Foot for foot the 


? of any on the market. 
you plan to build or remodel—don't wait—come to “ ) 
Dodge, inspect the lumber yourse pick « the sup- Specially choice carefully 
you and your neighbors need. Never again will you graded joists, studding, etc. 
such an opportunity to cut building costs If you sale a2 Z 
come now—send us a list of the material needed, get on sale at 


is guaran- 
you receive our personal attention. 





Camp Dodge Lumber 







OL vt 
SS LAST CALI—tThe big, million-dollar Camp Dodge Inmber 
= bargain sale must be closed ut this season rh curfew 
rings n bargains in lumber, radiation, door sash. Uncle 
Sam demands the ground be cleared Thousands of feet of 
lumber mplete upplies f barn hog house garag — 
all out-buildings Hundreds more Camp Dodge buildings 
have | lismantled for this final wind up clearance sale 
Hundreds of farmers in every unty have profited by Camp 
Dodge bargains in buildng material in the past year and 
testify to the quality of every of lumber | four 
t lifetime is here. SAVE 50% on the cost of 





Per 1,000 Feet 














equal in lasting qualities, ease 
of working up and appearance 

















In Car Load Lots 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
Ad- 








For the Baby 


Long, long ago, little sister was al- 
lowed to wash the baby’s bottles, and 
sterilzation was not thought of. Now, 
washing the baby’s bottles is the priv- 
of mother, 


the process of sterilizing the bottles 


jlege who is as careful in 


and preparing the formula as is a sur- 
geon preparing for an operation. At 
least, some mothers are. 

When the bottles are neglected, the 


baby is apt to have bowel disturbance, 
more or less aggravated, depending on 


the weather and the general care. 

All of the bottles for the day should 
be prepared at one time, filled with 
the formula, corked with a bit of ab- 
sorbent cotton placed over the top, or 
sterilized cork, and kept on ice. It is 
economy of time to have enough bot- 
tles for the day’s supply. 

Immediately after using a _ bottle, 
wash with warm soapsuds, being care- 
ful to wash inside as well as outside 
of the nipple. Place the nipples in a 
pan of cold water, bring slowly to the 
boiling point, and boil five minutes. 
keep in a sterile, covered tumbler. 

Care should be taken also in wash- 
ing the mother’s breasts? What won- 
der is it that the children of some wo- 
men have bowel trouble when their 
mothers go thru the day without wash- 
ing their breasts? Both before and 
after nursing the baby, the nipples 
should be cleansed. This precaution 
aids in preventing sore breasts in the 
mother and sore mouth in the baby. 

Kottle feedings should be substituted 
gradually for the breast in feeding. Af- 
ter feed'ng, don’t toss the baby or han- 
dle him roughly. Don’t use a pacifier. 

If the mother is tired, hot or angry, 
she should wait to nurse the baby until 
sh e cools off. The milk of a nervous, 
worried mother is almost poison to a 
baby, and the secretion is scanty. 





Enough to Be Worth While 


who threw a 50-cent 
where he had 


The Irishman 
the 
in order to have enough 


piece down crack 
lost his nickel, 
to be 
board, is not unlike the rest of us. 

This was the trend of our thought 
as we stood in the hot sunshine spray- 
ing our hybrid perpetual Be- 
cause hybrid perpetuals' represent 
value as well as beauty, we have tried 
to keep them free from rose enemies. 
Promptly we discovered that to keep 
these beauties free from worms and 
aphis and other pests, we must keep 
the yellow rose, the cabbage rose and 
the moss rose free from worms and 
aphis and other pests, so they, too, 
were sprayed. 

The result? The old-fashioned beau- 
ties have given as much pleasure for 
their period of bloom the hybrid 
perpetuals. The abundance of them, 
the fragrance of them, and the exqui- 
site coloring! We feel guilty when we 
think of the years and years that we 
have worms with the roses, 
accepted imperfection when perfection 
might have been ours, because little 
was invested in them. 

If others have been thus indifferent, 


in worth while taking up the 


roses. 


as 


accepted 


we want to call their attention to 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1252, “Sawflies 
Injurious to Rose Foliage.” Another 
bulletin, No. 750, deals with roses and 


culture. Both of thees bulletins 
be obtained without charge from 
Division of Publications, United 
Department of Agriculture, at 
D. C. Get the neighbors 
interested also. As this bulletin says: 
“It will further simplify the task of a 
grower if he will endeavor to interest 
his neighbors who have roses to co 
operate with him to destroy the pests 


their 
may 

the 
states 


Washington, 














and prevent reinfestation. When more 
time is invested, the. roses are more 
treasured.” 





Women and the Farm Bureau 
To Hearts and Homes: 

There is now a nation-wide move 
ment among the women of the United | 





States toward the Farm Bureau organ- 
iation that has begun to take a defi- | 
nite form. Every state in the | 
has some form of organization among | 


Union 


its women along this line, yet no two 


states have exactly the same plan. It 
is certain, however, that nothing like 
it im scope has ever been inaugurated 
in the ranks of women and that its in- 
fluence among them and on the very 
life of the nation will be most marked 
and enduring. 

These new 
are a logical 


activities among women 
outgrowth of the Farm 
Bureau, which was first organized by 
the men. The Farm Bureau is an out- 
growth of the agricultural extension 
service and the home demonstration 
departments of our state colleges. 

The women’s Farm Bureau activities, 





however, are more local and more | 
closely connected with home life and | 
neighborhood interests than is the | 


men’s Farm Bureau. In fact, the wo- 
men are about the only class of people 
who are not thoroly organized. The | 
propusition is now up to us to join the | 
procession or take a back seat. | 

There are 725 counties in the United 
States which have home demonstration 
agents, ard the good these women are 
doing can not fully be realized. They 
help not only in the home problems 
but are real missionaries in neighborli- | 
ness, | 

The wemen’s Farm | 
the colored people of the south has 
proveg a godsend, and is doing more 
toward the race problem than any oth- 
er one thing. 

It is only in the last few years, prin- 
cipally since the war, that the form- 
er’s opinion on political and economic 
questions has been solicited. I believe 
we, as farm women, are beginning to 
see the dawn of a new day. We drive 
our own cars and take our products to 
market. We send our boys and girls 


Bureau among 


to school, and they come back to us 
with new ideas and new plans. Our 
county agent is one of those whose 


business it is to bring to this county 
all the best ideas and plans that our 
cxtension department has solved thru 
vears of experiments and study. We 
help to support these colleges and dem- 
onstrators by our taxes, and have the 
same privilege to make use of them as 
other neighborhoods. All that is nec- 
essary is the asking. 

To me, the Farm Bureau is doing a 
great work. I like the sound of it, the 
heart, soul and body of it. It is an 
organization of farm men and women 
in connection with good agencies to 
promote higher standards of the home, 
community, county, state and nation. 
Any woman, whatever her mental abil- 
ity, training and financial standing, 
may receive expert help adapted to her 


particular needs, in the home or com- 
mon life—no matter where she lives 
or what her situation, whether she 


wants to be told how to cut a one-piece 
dress or how to clean a serge suit; 
what is the best feeding schedule for 
a young child, how to make out a fam- 
ily budget, where she can borrow 
books, or whatever her needs, our state 
considers them important and is doing 
its best to solve them. 
MRS. J. 

Wurren County, Iowa. 


or 


E. WELCH. 


Not all men who yearn to get something | 
for nothing go to jail. Some of them go } 
to the poorhouse. 
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The modern farm has more important 
uses for 20 Mule Team Borax than any 
other cleansing or antiseptic agent. It 
cleans farm utensils clean—antiseptic- 
ally clean—with less labor and in less 
time. Milk cans, pails, separators, re- 
frigerators, funnels, besides all forms of 
china and glassware, are made antisep- 
tically clean and sparkling. 20 Mule 
Team Borax sprinkled around stables 
and pens prevents flies and bad odors. 


And it should be used wherever soap is 
used to protect and clean all sorts of fabrics on 
wash day. Buy 20 Mule Team Borax by the case 
for aclean dairy andfarm. AtALL Grocers. Send 
for Magic Crystal Booklet showing 100 farm uses. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co.,100 William St., New York 


NATURES GREATEST CLEANSER 


MAKE YOUR “ovo WOOL 8 












s CLOTH 
pecimen 
of Ru RUGS 
Mad 7 
» ues Write for 
$1.00 FREE Booklet 
TODAY. Tells how the 
Postpaid 


Willis IcelessRefrigerator 


Keeps all food cold, fresh, pure 
WITHOUTICE. Costs far less 
than ice box. Saves money 
and work. Mail postal TODAY for 


“ae WILLIS 


The “Rapid-Automatic’” Rug Knitter 
enables you to make woo! or cloth rugs in two 
hours. ‘Takes any thickness of wool or strips of 
discarded clothes, etc. Five minutes practice makes 
you expert. Is simplicity itself; a child can work It. 
Sent with instructions, etc. 
Sold as Guaranteed. Send for One Today. 
Agents Wanted. 
THE HOME INDUSTRIES COMPANY 

10 EAST 14th STREET NEW YORK CITY 








4 Manufacturing ‘ Co. 
GALESBUR 
ILLINO! ‘ 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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A summer taste thrill! 
Kelloggs Corn Flakes with 


raspberries! 


Compare such a breakfast or lunch with a heavy, 
greasy diet on a hot day! Realize the health and 
cooling refreshment of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and 
raspberries—or.other fresh fruit! 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes appeal wonderfully to 
finicky folks—just the food for uncomfortable 
weather! Yet Kellogg’s are as nourishing as they 
are delightful. Keep the little tots on a — s 
diet and see how they benefit! ! 

Insist upon Kellogg’s Corn Flakes in 
the RED and GREEN package, bearing 


the signature, W. K. Kellogg, originator 
of Corn Flakes, None are genuine with- 


out it! 
% 
































: Bovee’s Old Reliable Furnaces 


27 Years on the Market 
all the latest hest 
The greatest value ever offered. 
The Bovee actually forty percent 

coal than the average furnace. 
They last longer to operate. 
Advertised in this paper since it started. 
Write for our 1922 prices. 
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THE AUTO-OILED REG sor 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmil 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrunin oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and runinoil. Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. f 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, a os camer, 
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or Cinceoley AERMOTOR Co. & ea City ot 9 Oakland 
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Hear HOMER C. BOBLITT in his lecture 
on “IS FARMING A BUSINESS?” 


A scientific inquiry into vital basic truths. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES' 
FARMER. If you do not find in WALLACES’ FARMER the 
articles you want to buy now, just letus know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 





of history; so completely that wit 
a hundred years he was entirely) 
| gotten, even the sites of her cities lk 


Ezekiel, Watchman of Israel 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 


for July 2, 1922. Ezekiel, 2:1 to 3:27; | The history of her people neve 
printed, Ezekiel, 2:1-6; 3:17-21.) | recovered till the nineteenth cent 
“And he said unto me, Son of man, | Nebudchadnezzar, conqueror oi As 
stand upon thy feet, and I will speak | "ia, met Necho, king of Egypt. at C 
with thee. (2) And the Spirit entered | shemish, on the Euphrates, and defe 


became tributa 
the king of Jud 


and | ed him. Judah 
Jabylon. In 597, 


into me when he unto me, 


spake 


| set me upon my feet; and I heard him 

that spake unto me. (3) And he said bolstered up by promises from Eg 
unto me, Son of man, I send thee unto | attempted to revolt from Babyk 
the children of Israel, to nations that | Nebuchadnezzar came with swift v: 
are rebellious, which have rebelled | geance, defeated them took the ki 
against me: they and their fathers | and the ruling classes and transport 
have transgressed against meeven unto | them to Babylon. Among them 
this very day. (4) And the children | Ezekiel, who receives his commiss 
are impudent and stiffhearted: I do | aS a prophet in this lesson. 

send thee unto them; and thou shalt | Back there in Mesopotamia, 600 
say unto them, Thus saith the Lord | C., it was a page of sacred histo 
Jehovah. (5) And they, whether they | Were we to relate the incidents of t 





will hear, or whether 


they will forbear | Washington and Genoa conferences 


, 
¢ 


(for they are a rebellious house), yet | 1922 A. D., it would be technica 
shall know that there hath been a | known as a page of profane histo 
prophet among them. (6) And thou, | One wonders why. Is it because aw 
son of man, be not afraid of them, | back there some men were filled wit! 
neither be afraid of their words, though | the Spirit of God and became real 
briers and thorns are with thee, and | ternational leaders? Is that what ma 
thou dost dwell among scorpions: be history then sacred? Yf someone ba 
not afraid of their words, nor be dis- | there was able to find a thread of rea 
mayed at their looks, though they are | sen running thru their chaos, can't 
a rebellious house | someone today find a thread of reas: 
“Son of man, I have made thee a | running thru our chaos? It still oug 
watchman unto the house of Israel: | to be possible to write a page of sacr 
| therefore hear the word at my mouth, | history in the year of our Lord 192 


| and give them warning from me. (18) | This prophet whe saw God beside tl 
When I say unto the wicked, Thou | river Chebar somehow got hold of t! 
shalt surely die: and thou givest him | threads of history. 
not warning, nor speakest to warn the ; I. He discovered that God has 
wicked from his wicked way, to save | gieat, brooding purpose for the world 
his life; the same wicked man shall | “Son of man, I send thee unto the 
die in his iniquity; but his blood will I | opjiqgren of Israel.” All Israel ought t: 
require at thy hand. (19) Yet if thou | have known that God has a purpo 
warn the wicked, and he turn not from | for the world, but Israel had lost the 
| his wickedness, nor from his wicked | sense of that purpose. Ezekiel red 
. | covering God. Nobody can have an 
Again, when a righteous man doth turn | intimate contact with God and be 
from his righteousness, and commit Se: ; » the 2 a’ tn 
iniquity, and I lay a stumblingblock be- “i bees mk ae ei apg ii 


| membered; 
at thy hand. (21 


hath done shall not be re- 
but his blood will I require | 
) Nevertheless, 


which he speaking terms with God and do a: 
ie: thing else. 
ifthou | qt isn't 


: possible to discov 
that the right- 


: always 
warn the righteous man, 


; | him an exile in Babylon, 
the 


ROP 2 ‘ c Se arbari- . - 2 

In 626 B. C., Scythian barbari- | seemed to be lacking. No king cou 
ans broke thru the passes of the Cau- | have been moved by higher motive 
casus, fell upon the Medes and defeat- | probably, than Josiah when he thre 


himself in the way of Necho. But 
| suffered exactly the same fate 


They Eu- 


and poured into northern Pal- 


ed them. swept across the 


phrates 





| fore him, he shall die: because thou has looked God in the face always goes 
hast not given him warning, he shall | ang tackles some job that will mal 
| die in his sin, and his righteous deeds | the world better. You just can’t be « 


: : that purpose by the study of curre: 
| eous sin not, and he doth not sin, he events That is what put Israel ot 
| shall surely live, because he took warn- | the track. Frankly, in the time of Ez 
| ing; and thou hast delivered thy soul.” | yi], in the train of events that landed 


God's purpose 


| gium. The disastrous results of 
estine, followed down the coast, intent | eneoynter seemed to crush the f 
on Egypt. They got as far as the Phi- | the people. God didn’t seem to ca 
listines, when for some reason they | what happened to the army of Israe! 
were either forced or induced to go | The conscienceless nations who had! 
back. Jerusalem and Judea had es- | faith and no compunctions seemed 
caped this terror as by a miracle. That | be getting along the best. The ver 


Scythian invasion brought about a | nation whose faith was in God w: 


great reform in Judah, for two reasons. | weak and defenseless. It wasn’t by 
: | 2 . 
The Assyrians were so badly shaken | piecing together these current event 
| by this invasion that they had their | that Ezekiel discovered the purpose 
| 


| time at 
| gave 
| out his program. 
| liverance from the Scythians gave all 


| their hearts to God. 


He discovered th 
discovering God. 


now that God did have 


God for the world. 
| purpose by 
We know 
| purpose then. 
| esied in Babylon and the Jeremi 


work cut out for them at home and no 
That 


carry 


all to devote to Judah. 
Josiah an opportunity to 
This miraculous de- 
ah w! 


the 
In 608 B. C., 


outpouring of 
while 


Israel incentive for 


salem were right. That is exactly w] 


| 
| 
determined to | 


Assyria and Babylon were fighting it | their prophecies endured, and w 
out, Necho of Egypt their study has furnished inspirat 
visit the land between the rivers and | to every age. The world purpose | 
er them both He proposed to | turned out to be a much more glori¢ 
lead his armv thru Judah. Josiah chal- | one even than the prophets underst< 
lenged his 1 regress, was defeated and but it has had its realization so ! 
| slain. Judah became tributary to | because men like these propl 
Egypt ‘n 607, Nineveh fell before tne grasped something of it and then c: 
Medes and Babylonians and Assyria | pelled people to believe in it. If ‘ 


suddenly and completely dropped out ' had a purpose for the world back 


The Ezekiel who prop! 


prophesied at the same time in Jeru 
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589 B. C., He has never abandoned it. 
He still has a purpose for the world in 
1922 A. D. There is a bigger factor in 
the world’s future than international 
politics or than international politi- 
cians. It is the eternal purpose of 
God: and we discover that there is 
such a purpose by discovering that 
there is such a God. 

Il. He discovered that man is the 
architect of history but the law is 
God's. This was the message: “When 
IT say to the wicked that he shall sure- 
ly die. he shall die in his iniquity. If 
he repent from his iniquity he shall 


live. Likewise, a righteous man if he 
turn from his righteousness to work 


” 


iniguity, he also shall surely die. 
Now that sounds like a very individual 
me-sage, but circumstances really in- 
vested it with a very national signifi- 
cance. In those days a man’s religious 
life was linked close to his nation and 
his nation close to his religious life. 
The folks who were exiled in Babylon 
believed in the purpose of God; but a 
purpose that had mostly, or exclusive- 
ly, to do with Israel. When the clouds 
of disaster gathered thick in the sky, 
they said, “God will not desert his na- 
tion, it can not be destroyed.” When 
dangers threatened Jerusalem, pre-em- 
inently the city of God, they said, “It 
can not be destroyed, for the purpose 
of (cd guarantees it.” They would not 
see that their own sins had compelled 
the destruction of God’s city. A right- 
eo) nation has done an evil thing 
and it shall surely die. That is the 


message that Ezekiel had to burn into 
the hearts of these Israelites who 
would not see. It is not strange that 


he found them “of a hard forehead and 
of a stiff heart.” And it was very nec- 
essary that God should say to his mes- 
senger, “Behold I have made thy face 
hard aginst their faces, and thy fore- 
head hard against their foreheads.” To 
men who would not believe him, Eze- 
kiel proclaimed the fact that Jerusa- 
lem would be destroyed, and destroyed 
because of the sins of Israel. Finally 
the news comes to this colony of Israel 
in Babylon that Jerusalem is destroyed. 
Then to this colony convicted of sin 
and plunged into hopeless gloom, Eze- 


kiel comes with messages of healing 
and cheer, preparing them for the re- 
tun 


So let us not miss the great truth 
that across the centuries 
out of this little side current of world 


looks at us 


history. There is a great, brooding 
purpose of God over the world, but 
man is the architect of history. He 


may plan it like an architect plans a 
building. He may plant a republic 
here, @ monarchy there. He may spin 
his webs of diplomacy. He may cun- 
ningly construct his balances of pow- 
er. He may set the whole world up ac- 
cording to his liking: but—and this 1s 
avery important and forceful ‘but’— 
there is one thing he must always re- 
member. The law under which he must 
work is God’s. The reputation of the 
architect does not rest entirely upon 
the outside appearance of his building. 
There are more vital tests. Is it adapt- 
ed to the purpose for which it was con- 
Structed, and is it safe? Will the roof 
hold up or will it cave in? For always 
there is a law of gravitation. Now the 
architect does not make that law, but 
he never dares to forget it for a sec- 
ond. It determines his foundation, the 
angle of his walls, the supports of his 
roof. He never dreams of defying that 
law or of taking chances with it, for 
he knows that it will be always and in- 
evitably working. The architect who 
Sins against the law of gravitation will 
surely see his structure in ruins about 
him. 

Now, man is the architect of history, 
but he is not the architect of the laws 
of history. The law is God’s. The law 
of gravitation in history is righteous- 
hess. It is always there and it is al- 
Ways working and always finally trium- 
Phant. It will ultimately destroy any 
Structure which defies it. It is written 
that the wicked shall surely die, and 
no philosophy of mind or force of mat- 
ter has ever been able to erase the 
Writing. It is quite possible for a mod- 
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ern nation to drop out of history with 
the suddenness and the completeness 
of Assyria of old. It all depends on 
how we build it. God has a great, 
beneficent plan for the world, but we 
can send the world to hell if we so 
choose, like we did in 1914-1918. Such 
things as war happen in God’s world 
because men persist in putting up so- 
cial structures according to the laws of 
hatred, narrowness, bigotry, selfish- 
ness, greed. It is because men will 
keep putting sin into the structure that 
the law of righteousness keeps pulling 
it down. When the structure falls, hu- 


man lives are crushed out and the 
world is flooded with tears and an- 
guish. 


Ill. He discovered also that we have 


a very personal responsibility in all 
this. Whatever other duties a watch- 
man may have, he must always sound 
the warning. His responsibility ts 
thrust home in this significant sen- 
tence, “Their blood will I require at 
your hand.” But what did this man 
owe to Israel that such a weight of 


responsibility should descend upon 
him? Not much. He merely knew the 
truth, and the rest he owed to God. 
That is why he stood, like a man, for 
the truth in those dark days, till men 
came against their wills to see the 
truth. 

We do have a personal responsibil- 
ity for putting the truth of God into hu- 
man relations, but it is a responsibility 
that a vast host of Christians seem to 
have forgotten. So many people these 
days have their names on a church reg- 
ister somewhere, they have almost for- 
gotten where, and seem to think they 
have performed their whole duty when 
they make a living, keep their families 
and have some pleasure, but contribute 
nothing in particular to the righteous- 
ness of a city, the integrity of a nation, 
or the safety of a world. As Christian 
people, we need to discover our lost 
sense of responsibility. 





(Note—This lesson deals with a 
Scripture text not covered by Mr. Henry 
Wallace. The above notes were pre- 
pared by the Rev. W. P. McCormick, 
Des Moines.) 





CHICKEN IN RICE MOLDS 


Two cups of cooked chicken, 4 cup of 
bread crumbs, 1 teaspoon of salt, 4 cups 
of cooked rice, 1 small egg, celery salt. 
Season the chicken and mix with crumbs 
and beaten egg, add enough stock or milk 
to make it pack easily. Line greased in- 
dividual molds, or a large dish with rice, 
fill with meat and cover with rice. Steam 
or bake one-half hour. Serve with white 
seuce to which has been added 3 table- 
spoons of finely chopped parsley. This 
dish is especially suited to the disposal of 
the swatted rooster. 





At times one suspects that civilization 
is merely progress in laziness. 











SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Jerry Muskrat’s New House 


Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter and 
the Merry Little Breezes have all tried to 
get Jerry Muskrat to come and play, but 


he just won't do it, for he says they are 
going to have a long, hard winter, and he 


must prepare for it by building a_ big, 
warm house, and he says he is going to 
start right now. 

Splash! Jerry had disappeared into 
the Smiling Pool. Presently, over on the 


far side where the water was shallow, it 
began to bubble and boil as if a great 
fuss was going on underneath the sur- 
face Jerry Muskrat had begun work. 
The water grew muddy, very muddy in- 
deed, so muddy that Little Joe Otter and 
Billy Mink climbed out on the Big Rock 
in disgust When finally Jerry Muskrat 


swam out to rest on the end of a log, 


they shouted to him angrily: 


“Hi, Jerry Muskrat, you're spoiling our 
swimming water! What are you doing 
anyway?” 

“I'm digging for the foundations for 
my new house, and it isn’t your water 
any more than it’s mine,’”’ replied Jerry 


Muskrat, drawing a long breath before he 
disappeared under water again 

The water grew muddier and muddier, 
until even old Grandfather Frog began to 
look annoyed. Billy Mink and Littl 
Otter started off up the Laughing Brook, 
where the water was clear. The Merry 
Little Breezes danced away across the 
Green Meadows to play with Johnny 
Chuck, and Grandfather Frog settled 
himself comfortably on his big, green 
lily-pad to dream of the days when the 
world was young and the frogs ruled the 
world. 

But Jerry Muskrat worked steadily on, 
digging and piling sods in a circle for 
the foundation of his house. In the cen- 
ter he dug out a chamber from which he 
planned a long tunnel to his secret bur- 
row far away in the bank, and another 
to the deepest part of the Smiling Pool, 
where even in the coldest weather the 
water would not freeze to the bottom as 
it would in the shallow places. 

All day long, while Billy Mink and Little 
Joe Otter and the Merry Little Breezes 
and Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit and 
Danny Meadow Mouse and all the other 
little meadow people were playing or 
lazily taking sun naps, Jerry Muskrat 
worked steadily Jolly, round, red Mr. 
Sun, looking down from the blue, blue 
sky, smiled to see how industrious the 
little fellow was. 

That evening, when Old Mother West 
Wind hurried across the Green Meadows 
on her way to her home behind the Pur- 
ple Hills, she found Jerry Muskrat sit- 
ting on the end of a log eating his supper 
of fresh-water clams. Showing just above 
the water on the edge of the Smiling Pool 


Joe 


was the foundation of Jerry Muskrat's 
new house. 
The next morning Jerry was up and 


at work even before Old Mother West 
Wind, who is a very early riser, came 
down from the Purple Hills. Of course, 


every one was interested to see how the 








new house was coming along and to offer 


advice, 

“Are you going to build it all of mud?” 
asked one of the Merry Little Breezes 

“No,” said Jerry Muskrat. “I'm going 
to use some green alder twigs and willow 
shoots and bulrush stalks It's going to 
be two stories high, with a room down 
deep under water and another room up 
above, with a beautiful bed of grass and 
soft moss.” 

“Oh, that will be splendid!” cried the 
Merry Little Breezes 

Then one of them had an idea He 
whispered to the other Little Breezes. 
They all giggled and clapped their hands. 
Then they hurried off to find Billy Mink 
and Little Joe Otter They even hunted 
up Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit and 
Danny Meadow Mouse 


that he paid 
inything else, 


Jerry Muskrat was so busy 


no attention to any one or 


He was attending strictly to the business 
of building a house that would keep him 
warm and comfortable whét the long, 
cold winter should freeze up tight the 
Smiling Pool. 

Pretty soon he was ready for some 
green twigs to use in the walls of the 
new house lie swam across the Smiling 
Pool to the Laughing Brook, where the 
alders grow, to cut the green twigs which 
he needed What do you think he found 
when he got there? Why, the nicest little 
pile of green twigs, all cut ready to use, 


cutting more. 
next week) 


and Johnny Chuck 
(Concluded 


DIET SUGGESTIONS 
The Dietetic Bureau of the New Eng- 
land Dairy and Food Council presents the 
following diet questions to mothers 
Milk—Are you giving each chiki at least 
three cups of milk a day to drink or in 
cooked food? 


Vegetables—Is each child eating at least 


one vegetable besides potato every day? 
Do you have a leafy vegetable, such as 
cabbage, spinach lettuce and other 
greens at least three times a week? 
Fruit—Are you serving fruit in some 


form at least once a day and twice if pos- 
sible? Are you remembering that fresh 
fruit in season is especially desirable, but 
that dried fruit, carefully prepared, and 
home canned fruit may also be used at all 
times of year? 

jread—Are you giving your children the 
coarser breads made from entire wheat 
flour, rolled oats, corn meal, ete., as well 
as wheat bread? 

Cereals—Do your children eat cereal 
regularly for breakfast? Are you careful 
to remember that home cooked cereals are 
cheapest and best? 

Meat and Fish—Are you allowing your 
children to eat meat or fish more than 
once a day? 

Eggs—Are you remembering that with 
an egg and three cups of milk a day meat 
or fish every day is not necessary? 

Fats—Have you been careful to provide 
wholesome fats, such as those found in 
butter, cream, whole milk, crisp bacon 
and vegetable oils and to avoid doughnuts 
and other fried foods? 

Sweets—Have your children’s appetites 
been spoiled by eating candy between 
meals? Have you allowed your children 
to eat cake, jam, syrup and other sweets 
at meals when they should have been eat- 
ing milk, cereals, fruits, and vegetables? 

Water—Do you encourage each child to 
drink at least four glasses of water a day, 
one before each meal and at bedtime? 

Meals—Do your children have their 
meals at regular hours? Do they eat slow- 
ly and chew their food well? 

Have you kept in mind that there is no 
better lunch for children than milk with 
bread and butter? 











THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are inv! lo contribute 
; try will 


their experience 


to this department. Questions relating to 
1. 


be cheerfully answerec 








More Trouble With Lice and 
Mites 


Many of our readers are having the 
old trouble of head lice, and are mourn- 
ing dead chicks. If the hens are treat- 
ed with sodium fluoride before they 
are set and after they hatch, there will 
be no trouble with the lice, provided 
the treated hens are given clean quar 
ters L. O. Howard, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, sug- 
gests that in treating hens with sodi- 
um fluoride a large shallow pan be 
used, large enough to stretch the chick- 
en out in it. This will catch the sur- 
plus powder for a second use. Distri- 
bute the powder with small pinches 
here and there over the body, under 
the wings, below the vent, on the 
breast, neck and tail. We like to use 
a little carbolated vaseline on the head 
and throat also, but just a very little 
and that well distributed. 

For the depluming mite which de- 
strovs the feathers, the carbolated vas- 
eline is effective or one part of flowers 
of sulphur and four parts of lard. Nev- 
er let the birds out ir the sunshine im- 
mediately following this treatment 

For the mite which causes sealy legs 
use one part of oil of caraway and five 
parts of vaseline. 

For the mite which harbors in the 
cracks and crevices of the chicken 
house, clean the house thoroly. Move 
out nests, roosts, etc., and carry out 
and burn the litter Treat the house 
thoroly, first brushing down and clean- 
ing Any good disinfectant is effe 
tive if it reaches the pests. Treatment 


for mites must be repeated in a week or 


ten days, and then again. 

Cleanliness, fresh air and sunlight 
are the be preventives of mites and 
lice. 

A very little salty grease on the 
heads and throats of the chicks, or car- 
bolized vaseline, and a dusting with 
fresh pyrethrum powder will clear the 
chicks of the pests. 


Scraping the Feed Bin 


When the chicks take but little grain 


some breeds feed with a lavish hand, 
but when the feed bill gets heavier, the 
feed bucket is apt to get lighter in 


proportion to the number of pounds of 


chicks, and then the feed bin is scraped 
to the bottom. 

If the grain that has collected in the 
corners and cracks is swept out, there 
is a chance that it will be moldy and 
not fit for food. Moldy food is poison 
to chicks. It is poison to adult fowls 
as well, but they have more resistance. 
Though the chick is but three weeks 
from the egg when hatched; ten days 
later its chances of living to maturity, 


is about 100 per cent 
of with 


barring accidents, 
under the right 
sound food. 


kind are 





Plucking Geese 


An Iowa subscriber who fails to give 
her full eddress, writes: 

“When is the time to pluck geese?” 

Geese should not be plucked until 
after the breeding season is over and 
the feathers are so ripe and dry at the 
roots that they are just ready to fall. 
The new pin feathers should have ap- 


peared and there should be no bleed- 
ing when the feather is plucked. 

Don't pluck too close on the sides; 
the geese need the support of the feath- 
ers for carrying their wings. Take 
only the soft feathers on breast, back 
and abdomen, and take those only from 
geese that are eighteen months old or 
over. Many breeders refuse to pluck, 
and consider plucking a damage to the 
breeding qualities of geese Do not 
pluck after the middle of August. 

The feathers should be kept im a 








cheesecloth bag, or light-weight flour 
Hang in a light, airy place, and 
stir up occasionally. They are ready to 
when free from the animal odor 
thoroly cured. 


sack. 


use 


and 





The Idle Broody 


In the State Agricultural College at 
Ithaca, New, York, they have a habit 
of putting a celluloid leg band on a 
hen’s leg every time she goes broody. 
Some hen's go broody several times in 


a season while others of the same 
breed do not stop laying. The hens 
that idle away their time on the nest 
may at the end of the season have on 
as many rings as a rich woman, but 
the more rings they have the less suit- 
ed they are for a place in the chicken 
house. 


A slatted bottom coop swung in the 
where the air can circulate 
around her is a help in causing a hen 
to change her mind about rearing a 
family. 


shade 





Poison in Screenings 


tells of tests conduct- 
show that an av- 
weed per year 
Poultry keepers should 
be interested in the weed seeds in 
screenings. Corn cockle found 
in wheat screenings will poison chick- 
causing a paralysis of the legs 


“Ret 


ed by 


ter Iowa” 
botanists that 
erage of one noxious 
enters Iowa, 
seeds 


ens, 


Ergot in grain screenings will also 
cause poisoning, and may be respon- 
sible for soft-shelled eggs, gangrene of 
the comb, toes and legs. 

The botanist at Ames will examine 
uspicious looking seeds. 

The condition as well as the charac- 
ter of chicken feed is important. Moldy 


kill baby 
mold in g 
when 
in moldy 


chicks. It is easier 
sourness in 
heated. 


litter as well 


feed will 
to detect 


beef 


rain or 


scraps they are 
; danger 


as in feed. 


Feed Up Before Marketing 


A poultry huckster drove in with a 
couple of coops filled with chickens 
and some empties. We had nothing 
to sell to him, and we wondered how 
anvone could buy such a consignment 


of hens, 
Some had had roup, some had a few 
that pox had its 


others merely skinny. 


chicken 
were 
Altogether they were a poor advertise- 


pox showing 


Victims; 


ment of chicken, There are too many 
ailing chickens sent to market; too 
many thin chickens, 

The last pound put on a chicken is 
the cheapest pound. When the frame- 
work and the feathers are grown, why 
not get the profit from the more cheap- 
ly grown meat and supply the cus- 


tomer with really good eating? 





Whitewash 


An Towa subscriber writes 

“Please give directions for making 
whitewash.” 

The common way of making white- 
wash is to slack lime in boiling water 
thin to the proper consistency for ap- 
plying, and, add a spoonful of crude car- 
bolic acid in about a pint of water to a 
pailful of the wash. To use a white- 
wash which will not rub off, slack in 
boiling water one-half bushel of lime, 
keeping it fairly covered with water 
during the process. Strain it to re- 
move any sediment, and add a peck of 
salt dissolved in warm water, three 
pounds of ground rice boiled in water 
to a thin paste, one-half pound of pow- 
dered Spanish whiting, and a pound of 
clear glue dissolved in warm water. 
Mix the different ingredients thoroly, 
and let the mixture stand for several 
days. When ready to use, apply hot. 
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‘The Gomtne Chickens 


The scratch feed should be continued 
three times a day. Dry mash feeding 
ought to begin on the eighth day. At 
9:20 in the morning place the hopper 
of mash before the chicks for half an 
hour. The next day one-half hour at 
9:30 and again at 2:3 Increase grad- 
ually and from the beginning of the 
third week leave the mash before the 
chicks from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. daily. 
Most of the commercial milk mashes 
for growing chicks are satisfactory. 
Two home-made mixtures which have 
shown very good results are given 
here: 

Mash 
one part 
ground oats, 
half part beef scraps, 
bone meal. 

Mash No. 2—T-wo parts corn meal, 
three parts bran, one part fine meat 
scraps. 

Mash No. 1 was used successfully at 
Massachusetts; No. 2 at Ohio. At ma- 
turity the pullets are fed a laying 
mash. 


1—Two parts wheat bran, 
corn meal, one part sifted 
one-half part shorts, one- 
one-fourth part | 








Getting Experience 


“How are your son’s chickens?” we 
asked an experienced farmer whose 
son had recently married. 

“Bill is getting experience, and pay- 
ing for it,” his father answered. “I | 
saw one of his hens pecking at herself | 
and looking rough-like, and asked him | 
if she had lice. ‘No, sir,’ says Bill, | 
‘there isn’t a louse on the place. If | 
there was I would see them.’ 

“Well, he saw them all right, saw | 
them on the top of the heads of his 
first hatch of twenty chicks. His moth- 
er told him to use salty grease, and he 
put a pound, more or on them 
chicks. You can guess what happened 
—the chicks died. 

“Bill has a couple more hens that 
he is setting late; he was over to our 
house before milking time the other 
morning get some sodium fluoride 
to dust them.” 

Wherever there are chicks there 
apt to be lice. Look for lice anda mites 
and prevent multiplication. 


less, 


to 


are 















Purdue Bulletin No. 258 shows that feed- 
ing Dried Buttermilk increased egg pro- 
duction three times. Contains only digest- 
ible milk solids. Wonderful feed for baby 
chicks and youngstock. Gives them a fine 
start. Is 90 to 9% milk solids. Buy Butter- 
milk on feeding value—the “solid” basis. 
Don’t pay freight or. water. Let its moist- 
ure content show the economy of feeding 


COLLIS PROCESS 
PURE 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Contains lactic acid, the greatest known 
appetizer and health producer, Professor 
Evvard, of Ames, Iowa, has found that 
Dried Buttermilk isa superior feed, Feed, 
don’t dope, for increased egg 
production or faster growing 
chicks and pigs! 

Dried Buttermilk is 
in 50 


sold 
and 100 pound sacks. 
Send for free pnooklet 

and valuable in- 


v,) formation today 
“hoy Collis 
eG Products 
Company 
31 8. 19 St. 


Clinton, Ia. 








DOGS. 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 





America’s 
Pioneer 














Bapx CMICKS 


——_— 


JUNE, JULY, AUGUST PRICES 


Quick "aeliv very parcel post paid. , 
alive delivery. Order today from this 
advertisement at these low prices 

Full Blooded Quality Chicks Or ly 





Chicks Chicks Chicks Chvks (iQ, 
Assorted.odds and ends $2.75 $5.00 8 9.00 842.5 rm) 
8. C. White Leghorns... 3.25 6.00 11.00 52.% 0 
(American and Englisb- 
on an Strains) 
8. White Leghorns .. 4.50 8.50 16.00 77.5 7) 
Carron, Strictly Imported Strain 
Brown eaengnene 3.25 6.00 11.00 52.5 5 
ye onas . coe coccee 960 6.50 12.00 57.5 0) 
Barred Roc eg oetieae 3.75 7.00 13.00 62.5 5.00 
6. C. R. L. Reds....---.- 3.75 7.00 13.00 62.5 5.00 
R. C. R. I. Reds... 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.5 5.00 
White Rocks...... 4.25 8.00 15.0 72.5 0 
White Wyandottes..... 4.50 8.50 16.00 77.5 (0 
Black Minorcas....--.- : = 8.50 16.00 77 5.0 
Buff Orpingtons......-- 9.00 17.00 32.5 50 5.00 
FARROW- HIRSH Co. Peoria, i, 





King Chick Hatchery Prices 


Do not delay your order to write first--order 
from this advertisement. 100 per ce, 

Live Delivery Guaranteed. 

Laros strain Price p 














C Eng. W. June 

LQGDOTRS 22.002. .cccccesees 1 : 
Brown Leghorns “Ever-Lay-Strain”.. 15 { 
Barred Rocks, Imp. Ringlets and Mit- 


tendorff Bred-to-lay strain........... 
Pure bred Barred Rocks. _ 
R. I. Reds, 8. and R. C. 






C. Reds, Special matings........... 7 
White Wyandottes. occ cscscccccessece 16 
Regal Dorcas Wyand., White Rocks of 
Be COPPUOUIEG 60 cnn acdiv'es cccccscees 1 


June and July Chix are Profitable 


Get our Free Direction on Raising "En 


King Chick Hatchery, Box D, lowa City, lowa 


Reference: First National Bank 


JUNE AND JULY PRICES 


No Reduction on May Chicks 


Sieb’s Hatchery 


LINCOLN, "LLINOIS 


Dates June Hatches 5-12-19-26 
Dates July Hatches 3-10-17-24-31 

















es Per | Per : 
| 100 | 500 xx 


VARIETY 


Per | Be 


25 












Barred “Rocks......- } 87.00 (813.00) 962.5 50) 
White Rocks ....... | 8.00 | 15.00 45.10 
Rhode Island Reds..) 3. 75 7.00 | 13.00) 5 5.0) 
White Wyandottes.| 4.25 | 8.00 | 15.00! 72.0 45.00 
Buff Orpingtons....| 4.50 | 8.50 | 16.00) 77.5 55.00 
ANCONAS .......++46- | 3.75 | 7.00 | 13.00 62.5 25.00 
White Leghorns..-./ 3.25 | 6.00 | 11.00; 52.5¢ 5.00 
We Pay Parcel Post Charges 
97 per cent live delivery. Order from this ad. 








OUR NEW PRICES 


811.00 to $16.00 per 100. Ju 


August. Barred and White Rocks and 
Reds, $13.00; White Wyandottes, $14; But 
pingtons, $16.00; Assorted, all heavy, 3811." 
Parent stock, selected for heavy laying, 


postpaid, full live delivery guaranteed 
WAPSLE VALLEY HATCHERY 
Box 807 Independence. Ia. 


CHICKS WITH PEP 


Big Price Reduction for June and on 














our full blooded DO) 
LAY No"kiND f chicks The ’ 
big. Rocks, Reds, A nas, M Ww 
Wyandottes, 13c; Leghor 1 
dottes, W. Or ‘pingto ons, ; Bro 
en a 


yer cent off ce 
Pots Safe delive ry. Prepaid. Fre 


HOLGATE CHICK HATCH ERY 











= _Box Ww, Holgate, Ohio 

From pure bred, 3 ted, 

SCHICK heavy lay! ng hens ilar 

varieties. Prepatd arcél 

post. Right to your door. 100% live val 

guaranteed. Our i8th year, FREE Hu CATALOG 

contains much valuable informat Get 

it now. WECKEL BROS., Box 39ix, MOLINE, ILLINOS 

BEST BABY CHICKS: July and Augus' sale, 

reduced prices. Full directions e of 

chicks with each order. Purebred and Hoganized 

Leghorns, 10c, Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wya tes, 

12c, Orpingtons, Brahmas, Minorcas, 15 cts. 3 ess 

per 100 for 500 or more postpaid, gua ed. 

Magnolla Hatchery, Magnolia, I!linots 

JGGLAND chicks, $10 per 100: 8. C. W. Leghorns 

4 Prepaid. Guaranteed. Prompt shipme Cat 
alog. Eggland Farms, Dept. W, Mt. Vernon ¥ 

POU LTRY. 
—"oo~—n~,OroeReaNns OOOO row POPPA ADP AL LV are 





White and Brown Leghor 


Pullets and Cockerels for Sale 


{n late June, July and August 10—12 week 
The White Leghorns are choice Tom Ba , 
the Brown Leghorns, the famous “Ever ‘ay 
strain. Both bred for egg production 
White Leghorn flock gave highest average °c 
production of any experimented farm re oe 
to Ames last year. Average pullet egg y! 
November and December 1921 60%, stil 
These pullets are extra choice stock 

Write for prices, 


Irving King & Sons, Box M, lowa 





lowa City 











SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Big type, ark red, extra hevy layers. EGGS ONE 
HALF PRICE. 








Dog Medicines 129 Ww. 24th St., New York matings and range floc nein cer OL: 50 1u 
MKS. EDW. BERANEK, Solon, 104 
German Shepherd, Alredales, Collies, Old | Sick Baby Chicks? °°" 


English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c for instructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 
W. R. Watson, Mgr., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 











EAUTICUL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. Natura! Heelers. Picture 10 cents 
R. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 


remedy for roup, coids, bowel! trouble and such costly * 

Preventive as well as curative. A wonder worker for 9°! 

Op market over 20 years. Endorsed by many thousand 
n't lose your baby chicks. Get GERMOZONE TO 

Grug and seed stores. Ifno dealer, order by card. 75 

sizes. Postman will collect. No extra charge. 

GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. F-52 Omals, Nee 


Please mention this paper when writin& 




















A Bet 
Handi 


Comes in « 
Solid like 
one of the 
water and 
ping and « 


Send only 
6-lb. pack 





Bain <¢ 


701 Cro. 
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| eae 
A LS EEL, LETITIA 
These free 
booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 
tell you how to prevent 
disease among livestock 


and poultry and describe 
in detail the many uses of 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 








No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and 
tells how to prevent diseases common to 
livestock, 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the 
dog of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. 
mon hog diseases. 


No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete 
directions for the construction of a con- 
crete hog wallow. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice 
and mites, also to prevent disease. 
Write for these bookiets. 
Animal Industry Department 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


KRESO DIP No. 1 IS SOLD IN ORIGINAL 
PACKAGES AT ALL DRUG STORES 


Covers the com- 








A Better Dip ina 
Handier, Cheaper Form 
Comes in cube-marked cakes instead of cans, 
Solid like soap. You simply cut off and drop 
one of the handy Tarx cubes in a gallon of 
water and you have 1 gallon of the best dip- 
ping and disinfecting solution you ever used. 
Each Cube Makes 1 Gallon 
No guess work—no waste—no bother—no 
leakage—no breakage. You pay nothing for 
bottles, barrels or cans No freight on fac- 
tory water which you can just as 
well add at home, Easily shipped 
anywhere, Packs in small espace. 
Keeps indefinitely. 
Order Direct from This Ad 
Send only 62.60 (check or M. 0.) for 
6-lb. package. Makes 150 galions. 


Shipped prepaid. If you are not please 
your money will be refunded. ou take 
Borisx. Send today. 


TARX CHEMICAL CO. (5) 
612 Peopies Gas Bidg., Chicago 





ce 











N TORPEDO 
Gets the Worms Ina Day 
$6.00 PER BOX OF 50 
With Shores Patented Bit Free 
hores-Mueller Co. 

Shores Station & i 















Runs Easiest. ‘‘Built Strongest 
Lasts Longest.” No short turns. 
Thousands of satisfied users, 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 


2 ae ey { Corn mins same direction as buck- 
= jens ets. Elevates Oats, Wheat, Ear 
& ~7. + Corn, 50 Bushels in 3 Minutes. 


Catalog and Crib Pians Free. Write 


THE MEYER MFG. CO., Box 269 Morton, Illinois. 
BAIK & FKPEKMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 

701 Crocker Bldg.. Des Moines, lowa 
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Service Bureau 




















The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


Mail Order Troubles 


Sometimes a mail order company in 
its ambition to do a big business ex- 
ceeds its power to satisfy its custom- 
ers. When that happens the Service 
Bureau has a good many complaints to 
adjust. One such house is particularly 
unfortunate in this regard. There are 
thirteen complaints against it and thir- 








teen settlements in the last lot that 
have come to the desk. 
We have to credit them, however, 


with willingness to settle matters after 
their attention has been called to a 
complaint. The following are extracts 
from a few of the final letters we have 
received from subscribers: 

“T received check yesterday for the 
full amount the ——-— Company owed 
me. Thanks very much for your serv- 
ices in the matter.” 

“Check for $17.75 
Company arrived today. 
age was also returned to us. 

“We received the money from the 
——— Catalog House within ten days 
after we got your letter stating that 
you had written them.” 

“We received draft today for $25.59, 
the full amount of our claim. Thank 
you for your very prompt service.” 

“Thank you for the assistance given 
me in the claim against the — 
Company. I had written them time 
after time without results. After you 
took the matter up with them, I soon 
received the amount due.” 


from the - 
All the post- 


” 


It’s the Company That Counts 


Once in a while we have the combi- 
nation of a crooked agent and a reli- 
able company. Such a combination oc- 
curred in the case of one of our Serv- 
ice Bureau members the other day. He 
bought a lighting plant on an agent’s 
representations which far exceeded the 
claims put out by the company. When 
the subscriber found out how far the 
agent had overshot the mark, he at- 
tempted to turn back the plant to the 
company and get a refund. 

In this action he got no help from 
the agent. He took the matter up with 
us and we presented the situation to 
the home company. They investigated 
the matter, and two months after the 


| complaint was filed they agreed to re- 


call the plant and square up the mat- 
ter with the customer. This is another 
illustration of the fact that it is the 
company and not the agent that counts, 





Satisfactory Treatment 


“This is a reliable company, and we 
feel sure that you will receive satis- 
factory treatment from them,” we 
wrote to one of our Service Bureau 
members when he sent in a complaint 
against a rubber company, asking for 
a refund on one of his purchases. We 
had the right dope. We had to write 
a few letters to the company, but it 





was only a few weeks before we got | 


this final note from our subscriber: 

“I got very prompt settlement from 
the - Rubber Company. They 
made a settlement of $16 on the tires, 
the price agreed upon.” 











Thank You 


To Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau: 
I have just received your letter with 


check enclosed from the ———— Com- | 
pany. Thank you for your kindness in 
securing this refund for me. I can 


only show how much I appreciate the 
service by extending my subscription 
for five years. 
good word for Wallaces’ Farmer to my 


friends. 
H. B. BALLMAN. 


Will always speak a | 


EW RACINE 
HRESHERS 


HEN you buy a reliable 

thresher you expect to pay 
for it out of increased profits from 
your crop. Has it occurred to you 
that without a thresher you pay 
the price for one anyway—in 
losses? 


With a New Racine Thresher—20 x 32 
or 24 x 40 sizes—you can do your 


threshing early and 


avoid all the losses 


of delayed and inefficient threshing. A 
light tractor will furnish plenty of power 
and your own help can handle the outfit. 


The New Racine is 


especially designed 


for individual and neighborhood service. 


Ask your nearby McCormick-Deering dealer for information 
on this thresher and write us for our new descriptive literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


GnNcORPORATED) 


USA 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 















satisfaction. 
any tractor Can be 
rated at any angle. 
one man’s labor, 


See your dealer, or 
write for information. 


A patented Flexible Steering 
Device that will give perfect 
It will work on 

ope- 
Saves 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


DASEN MFG. CO0., Ottosen, la. 







Price $17.00 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or money back 





( 











res. 


AntiHog 
Sold Direct to Farmers 


BUY SERUM FROM US AND SAVE PRACTICALLY ONE-HALF 
THE COST OF VACCINATION 


Government supervision and is sold to lowa Farmer permit holders. 


You are taking no chances with improperly prepared or old serum when you 
We invite you to come and see how serum is made whenever you 


Write us regarding your vaccination problems and we shall be glad to give you 


ANTHHOLCHOLERA 
, SERUM - American Serum is pure and fresh. 
= order from us. 
AneRicansenete are in Sioux City. 
inaaareve® 
| fullinformation. We carry a full line of instruments. 


bi? mated American Serum Company 
Sioux City, lowa 


Cholera Serum 


It is made in our own plant, under U. S. 


J.M. KLAS 
Sec’y 











Covers! 


Made of White Osnaburg 
Government Cloth. 






ef m Largesize. Durable. Body 
= and breast only. Shipped on 
approval. Price each per 


horse $2.08. Parcel Post 
Prepald or C. 0. D 


Y. 1OWA 








T.F. PEEL, Migr. of Fly Covers 
Box 31, SIBLE 








>a tc Sa 
Ground Limestone 
For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


2337 W. Madison, Chicago, Illinois 
Plant Buffalo, lowa 











780 


KILL Tree WORMS 
OR MONEY BACK 


A WONDERFUL NEW 
SANTONIN CAPSULE 


lo meet t mand among Stock Grow- 
ers, Farm Advisers and Farmers for a High 
Grade Santonin Worm Capsule for Pigs. we 
! ave placed on Ban market a Worm Cap 
sule t) s a full dose of pure Rus- 
sian ) Santonin wh ch we guarantee to be the 

vest Santonin Capsule to be bought at any 
price, and stake our 76 years record bach 
of them. 


WAKEFIELD’S FULL DOSE 
SANTONIN CAPSULES 


(16) 





at conta 


We guarantee Wakefield's Full Dose San- 
tonin Capsules to actually killevery worm 
large and small—in the stomach and in 
testines, to carry off the dead worms and 
to put the entire digestive tract of the ani 
nal in condition to take on weight at a 
ecord rate or we refund your money. 
4 CAPSULES 8 3.7 
0) ma) 
1M . 13.50 
ow 7 00 
Pig Gun and Jaw Opener. $1.50 per set. 
Prompt service We ship all orders with- 
I wo hours after received 


(. WAKEFIELD & COMPANYS 
Box 6, Hiocomington, Ellinois 























4H. P, 
Cushman 

on a Binder. 
Same Engine 
Does All 
Other 

Farm Work. 
Saves two horses, 
Saves grain, saves 
time and saves the 
binder. 2 horses 
easily pull 8-ft. bin- 
der; engine drives 
machinery. 

in a wet season be- 
cause slipping of 


SAVES ‘. TEA 


‘ : \ PROCK, 
bull wheel or slowing up of team does not stop the 
sickle, and it never clogs. You can cut wet grain 


Same as dry. (14) 


~ 1y, H p Horizon- 
OW 17/2 Re Pe taldesign, 
hopper-cooled, fewer moving 
parts and less exposed. 

Cushman Engines are built in 
sizes 1% to 20 H.P Book on 
Light Weight Engines sent free. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 


262 WN. 2ist St. Lincoln, Neb. 








More Money For Your Grain 

Thousand-of-Dollars can be saved by 

larmers 
Sand 


their grain if fire, 
mould and weather 
are stopped. This Is really a 
very simple matter. Hun- 
dreds of farmers are now 
storing their grain in Mid 
west portable metal grain 
bine and hold grain untill 
market is right. Prices have 
been reduced so low that no 
farmer can afford to be with 
out one They are extra- 
strength; last a life-time and 


rats, 


losses 


on 





are easy to erect. Nospectal tools required. All 
freight charges are prepaid. 
You want to make more money from your 


ain, so simply send your name and address to- 
day to the Midwest Steel Products Co., 
40 Americ Bank Hulilding. Kansas 
City, Miss« for Free photoes, folder 
and special low prices, 












ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandie a!) kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 
for our price list 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





223 Pearl St., 











Fresh U. $. Government 
Tested 


ANTI-HOG 
Cholera Serum 


Sold direct to Farmers 

Our prices are on pre 

war basis 

ANCHOR SERUM CO. 
S. St. Joseph, Mo. 

Observator y Bidg., Des Moines ia, 


WORM CAPSULES FOR HOGS 


hey will get the worms. Send no money, Just 
order from this ad, pay 10 days after you get the cap- 
If not satisfied you don’t pay. When ordering 
banker stating that 








euler, 
please have a word from your 
you are honest. Price 6 cts. for any amount. Sent 
next day after order received Postpaid. Can you 
beat this price and this guarantee. Sold by JOHN 
ROSM AMP, Grundy Center, Lowa. 


ET A'WITTE 


Merosene —_~ ll 
Cash or Pay 
Save $15 to $300. E ie 
— Aan 
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A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 


Joshua Crabapple says 

‘Regardless of ‘ 1anging A a 
style voman looks ell in al- “Fe 
most everything except 1 tan- : 


trum.” 

















It a shame, so help me Jane! a dis- 
grace to tl nation I'll say there ought 
to be a la to keep some caps with wag- 
ging j from giving information. They 
sit a id Jimpson's store and spit 
and cus and whittle; where I must come 
to bu 1 prunes, and kerosene and mac- 
iroo and « ‘ and other ctuals 
They'll tell vou how to build a barn, or 
dig ell for ter or how to run a 
pole -« farm, or ducate your daughter 
'T \ just } to build good road 
‘ a tor up your liver; ow much you 
oug! feed your cow ind ho tc 11> 
‘ f I Ther 1ught b what 
hey ft ik they know the talk the live- 
long day; and once they get you hypno 
tized you scarce can get away Savs 1 
to Jimpson I'd admire to shop within 
your store; but if you don't expel those 

ents | won't come any more. Whene'er 
I yearn to come and buy a quarter's worth 
of prunes doesn't help my appetite to 
hear their tiresome tunes.’ Said he, J 
ki they are a pest, they drive my trade 
‘ Jd pay their fare to Halifax if 
they'd go there and stay; or buy a gun as 
large as life and shoot them one by one, 
but in this land of equal rights it simply 
can't be done For here is where they get 
my goat, and put me all to rout; my 
store's a public business house and I 
can't keep ‘em out 

Tis tough on Jimpson I'll agree, to 
listen to their holler twould give me 
seven kinds of blues, I would not stand 
within his shoes for forty-‘leven dollars. 

a ©. Form, 
HE MAY BE RIGHT, BUT WE 
DOUBT IT 

J. Harder Gaunt writes to the editor of 
the column and objects that H. C., Fort's 
Walt Mason stuff rhyme Rhyme is out 
of date he tells us So is rhythm of 
the ordinary vulgar kind I am enclosing 
two samples, based on the most modern 
free verse to show vou at real poetry 

1922 lel Ss 

CINQI IN 
No or 
But a 01 i 
Waterm ms Think of t melon bugs, 
the 
Beetles Phe tl € ire also t« many 
Small bo 
TO A DEAD HORSE 
Feed hin » 1 j 
rk tl rest of hir le! 
He w ood horse le im serve 
s death 
He led to tow ! \ tin 
\ load «¢ hogs. sac cl seed a 
gui ot DOYS BO gz to the ¢ 1S 
It was al he same to hir 
Plow 1 1 under the round 
There will be good corn there next spring 
Cor leaves singing in tl W I make a 
good enough requiem for anybody. 
THE REALIST 

Little Freddie came ho one ight 

with s clothes full of holes 
Wha n tl world has appene te 
yor cried his | mother 

O} we'y ust been playin’ grocery 
store, | and seurdeete was something ree 
plied Freddy, ‘“‘and I was the cheese,”’— 
Exchange. 

There w red Tim 
Pul led tl vim— 
‘Twas a su 

When poo 

Now the airpl fi hin 


Illinois. 


PAGE SENOR VILLA 


And now, Johnny said the teacher, 
“can you tell me what is raised in Mex- 
ico, 

‘Aw, go on,” replied the bright boy. “I 
know what you want me to say, but ma 
told me I shouldn't talk roug Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly 
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or why the dealer often 


do the job. 


POINTED 
years. 


RIVETS. 





Established 1873 








Hammer - Rivet Holder - Rivet - Pair of Hands 
Handy Tools Within the Reach of All 
Every Farmer Knows 
that rivets are needed on the farm to meni a slipping belt, 
ct. broken harness, an old strap or parts of the automobile. 


Every Farmer Does Not Know 
just why the cheapest rivet is not the most economical to use 
substitutes an 
cheap rivet often means the use of two when one ought to 
The dealer is not always 
of manufacture and so looks only to his own frofits. 
We are the originators of both the TUBULAR and BEVEL 
Our brand has been standard for fifty 


If the user insists on buying rivets which are always 
dependable he will take only packages with 
this trade mark. 


Tubular Rivet and Stud Company 


“Buy for Quality and You Bup for Economy” 





=——Yiiyy 


inferior article. A 


familiar with the details 





Boston, Mass. 

















SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


Money back if Bonnett’s “Big B” Hog 
Worm Capsules fall to get the worms, Origi- 
nal J. L. Bonnett formula of 

Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 
and other pure drugs. No substitutes. Pure 
Santonin capsules cannot be sold for less 
than our price; substitutes are worthless at 
any price. Pure-bred breeders. agricultura| 
colleges, farm advisers, veterinarians ase 
Bonnett’s ‘Big B's”. R. F. Jobanningmeter, 
Luana, lowa, says: “Send 200'Big B's’. Have 
tried others. but find no equal” 
ORDER DIRECT 
50 $3.75; 100, 00; 200, 
Special Hos Treating Instruments, 
J.L. BONNETT 
Manutacturing Chemist 
215 Main Street 
Bloomington 
Minos 


$13.50 
$1.50 








You Save More Money 


When You Buy 


PENDERGAST FENCE! 


dergast Fay. 
e e 









This year you will buy fence Gy 
where you can get the most for 
your money. endergast Fence 
prices are low in keeping now 
with farm product prices. 

The same high quality that has 
pleased thousands of farmers is 
maintained. It’s all guaranteed. 


Write for New Folders and Prices 


{eit 
yman's Genuine 


Gnas Soe falfa 


Immense yields year after ‘ora without preplenting Seed from 
nal stock, scarified to increas: let and tm Sompie 


Fase. A.B. LYMAN, aa ene of ‘Grimm Alfalfa. 
525 Water Street Excelsior, Minnesots 


‘DOES NOT WINTERKILL 









215 Eaton St. 


416 Biviston +. 
Fort Madison, ta. 


Elkhart, tnd. 

















Low R.R. Rates to 
Western Canada 


Excursions on Ist and 3rd 
Tuesday of Each Month 


Single Fare Pius $2 Only for 
the Round Trip! 








The recent ad vance in the price of far 
produce warrants increased interest 
farming. Economically, Western Cai 
ada on account of its low priced lands 
and their low productive quality, today 
stands pre-eminent in its position as 
far the best field for economicagriculture 
Take advantage of the low railway rates 
which are to be had on these excurs 
dates, to inspect Western Canada lar 
examine into their resources and the pr 
its so easily to be obtained. 
Write the Canadian Government 
who is nearest to your home for part 
lars as torates, dates and any other inf 
mation you may desire. 
A. EK. PILKIE, DES MOINES, 10W 4 
202 W. Fifth St. 
Ww. V. BENNETT, OMAHA, NEBK. 
300 Peter's Trust Bldg. 
R.A. GARRETT, ST. PAUL, MIN’. 
311 Jackson St. 
Authorized Cana Government. Agent 


rey 























- Pre-War Prices 


3} °0)s Rae Price and Quality talks. You get 
s| both when you buy from Brown. My 
new 1922 cut prices have made 3 
ybig hit—lower thanever. My 
Direct From Facto 
A freight prepaid plan of selling fence gates. 
pgoets roofing and paints, is saving meney 

) farmers, Write for cut price catalo ree. 
BROWN — & WIRE Co. Dept. 726G Cleveland. Onle 


CRUDE OIL 12c 














Highly Medicated Hog O11 20c. Send your dr t 
add $2.50 for drum. Sold only in 30,50 gal. drs 
Shores-Mueller Co., Cedar Radids, lowa 
Dept. W ik 

%% pure, $6.00 busith 

a a ee sacks free, track I 
cordia. Geo. Bows) 





Concordia, Kansas 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 




















SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


CHESTER WHITES 


CLYDESDALES 


POLLED SHORTHORNS AND SHORT- 
HORNS 


Special Notice to ibveniem 


changes in or discon 
edvertiooments already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday : *» week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. T 
above also applies to advertisements requiri 
Our pages begin to go 
» electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up 
advertisements, however, can usually be 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 


LIVE evoen FIELD pe 


EDWARDS’ DUROCS 


Edwards should f 





used on the herd the 


in his 
also has 


accounts for the 


pig crop 


similarity of type 
thruout, Mr. Edwards 





a good herd of Shorthorns. His aged herd 
bull, Mayflower’s Marshal, has been used 
in the herd as long as he can be with 
profit, and is being offered at a bargain 
price. He is a good roan and is a bull of 
scale Advertising Notice. 
SAMUELSONS’ DUROCS 
Many of Wallaces’ Farmer readers will 


knowing what 
Samuelson & 


no doubt be interested in 
is going on at the B. A. 


Son's Duroc breeding establishment this 
spring For the past fifteen years we 
have had about the same story to tell at 
this time of the year. And that is, good 
pigs and lots of them. Now that they 
have two farms equipped for raising Du- 
rocs, their numbers are increasing. Be- 


tween 275 and 
this time; besides they have 
gilts. Conditions look very promisigg with 
them for a good year's | As meee X good 
per cent of the spring crop is by the two 
young hoars, Sensation Boy 2d and Sen- 


300 pigs are in evidence at 
around 45 fall 


sation Big Wonder, while their dams are 
mostly by their very noted old herd boar, 
King Orion Cherry Jr. The old boar is 
looking fresh and vigorous and as big as 
ever. We know of no herd where one can 
see more big, smooth, deep bodied, honest- 
to-goodness brood sows than in the Sam- 
uelson herd. It is a herd where continual 


progress has been made. During the sum- 
mer months when out to see what others 
have, don’t forget to put this herd on your 
list as one —Advertising Notice. 


Cc. F. MILLER’S POLANDS 


lo see 


One of the outstanding boar pigs of the 
season was seen by the writer at the home 
of Mr. C. F. Miller, of Arthur, lowa. This 
is a son of his mammoth herd boar, Or- 
ange Wonder, and is out of a Rainbow Ist 
dam. In all, 75 spring pigs have been 
saved by Mr. Miller, and they are looking 
good, Lots of big ones are among them, 
and they all show thrift and stretch. While 


Wonder, 
following 


part are by Orange 
litter by each of the 


the greater 
there 1s a 


boars Archduke, Designator, and three 
by Model Timm. Mr. Miller is working 
along the line of big sows and choice 
sows as well as good herd boars. We were 
more than pleased to note the quality, the 


character and the scale of his brood sows. 


If all goes well he will hold a sole of open 
gilts and boar pigs this fall. It will afford 
a place to get real foundation breeding 
stuff At the proper time full particulars 
will appear in Wallaces’ Farmer.—Adver- 
tising Notice 
WAGGONER BROS.’ POLANDS 

On the two farms of Waggoner Bros., 
of Sutherland, lowa, 225 spring pigs are 
to be found, and if there are those of our 
readers who have a trip mapped out to 
visit a number of herds, we suggest that 
it include these two herds. We saw a lot 
of very high-class big pigs here, the get 
of A Big Clansman, Pickett’s Wonder, 
Fashion Peter, Ambition, Peter the Great 
2d. Giant Clan, Inspiration, Chess and Co- 
lumbian Supreme. A fall boar pig of 
great scale that promises to add prestige 
to these herds is a son of The Minute 
Man, by Grant's Great Giant, and his dam 
is by Liberty Bond. He weighed 350 
pounds, May 15, and is in very spare 
flesh Our readers may expect to hear 
plenty of comments of praise passed on 
this boar the coming season.—Advertising 
Notice. 

CHAS. F. SCHRUNK’'S SHORTHORNS 
Good Shorthorns, the right kind of 
Shorthorns, are in evidence in the herd 
of Mr. Chas. F. Schrunk, of Mapleton, Ia. 
We were agreeably surprised to visit this 
herd, as it is not customary to find such 
outstanding cattle in the hands of com- 
paratively new men Nearly all are beau- 
tiful roans and of queenly, breedy ap- 
pearance. A son of Marr's Avon is doing 
herd service at the present time. He isa 
line-bred Avondale and a smooth, massive 
fellow of the ton type, or bigger. Mr. 


of joining with 
Danbury, 


Schrunk is thinking some 
his brother, O. A. Schrunk, of 


in his fall sale The Schrunks are great 
cattle men They have real eye-openers, 
At the proper time particulars will appear 
concerning their sale offering.—Advertis- 


ing Notice 
0. A. SCHRUNK’S SHORTHORNS 
One of the real meritorious herds of 
Shorthorns seen by the writer this spring 
A. 


was found in the hands of Mr. O. 
Schrunk, of Danbury, lowa. It is a real 
satisfaction to visit a herd of the char- 


has. Every animal is in 
and every beast a good one. 
a son of Village Excellence, 
a dark roan three-year-old of most pleas- 
ing character and make-up. Mr. Schrunk 
is planning on a sale this fall, and we wish 
to say that should he hold one, prospec- 
tive buyers will be serving their own best 
interests by familiarizing themselves with 
what he has to offer. The herd is federal 
tested.—Advertising Notice. 


WELTE’S DUROCS 


acter this one 
fine condition 
We found here 








Mr. Joe Welte, of Danbury, Iowa, has 
one of the top Duroc junior yearling boars 
of 1922. If you have any doubts as to 
this, watch for him at the state and in- 
ter-state fairs this fall He is a son of 
Uneeda Sensation; has immense scale, 
and is as smooth and even from end to 
end as is often seen He is a wonderful 
boar. Mr. Welte has 150 springs pigs that 
he may well be proud of. We have seen 
nothir yetter or showing more character- 
istic gz type than some of his. They are 
mostly by his senior herd boar, a grand 
son of Great Orion Sensation.—Advertising 
Notice, 


ED WITTER’S DUROCS 
Sensation Critic, Sensation Perfection 
and Colonel Pathfinder are responsible 


for the 150 spring pigs we found in the 
herd of Mr. Ed Witter, of Storm Lake, 
lowa In casting about, we saw many 
among his early March pigs that show 
splendid promis¢ A little later the best 
boars will be ofered Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers. We wish to say that we were 
privileged to see a fine new boy baby in 


the home of Mr. and Mrs. Witter, and we 
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gets so he 
Durocs 


are guessing that when Ed 
can talk about something else, the 


will see more of him.—Advertising No- 
tice. 
DUROC PIGS FOR SALE 
E. S. Olson, of Kelley, Ia., has a good, 


typy lot of Sensation bred pigs which he 
is now offering to sell at prices that should 
interest buyers. Some breeder who wants 


a bunch of gilts to breed for a winter sale 
could find something good here, as could 
those looking for trios or pairs for foun- 
dation stock. Most of the pigs are sired 
by All Sensation, one of the good breed- 
ing sons of the grand champion, Great 


Others are by Sensation 
Masterpiece and Sensation King. The 
pigs are from a good, big class of sows, 
sired by Big Wonder I Am, Orion Cherry 
King, Big Orion Sensation, Great Wonder 
I Am, and granddaughters of Pathfinder. 
The pigs are thrifty and good, as was re- 
cently observed by the Wallaces’ Farmer 


Orion Sensation. 


representative. Write or visit Mr. Olson if 
interested in buying. Kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.—Adver- 


tising Notice. 
RALPH WITTER’S DUROCS 


Pathleader, by Pathmaster, has been 
given premier position in the Ralph Wit- 
ter herd, of Storm Lake, Iowa. The ma- 


115 spring pigs on hand are 
by this boar, as good luck has it They 
conform very closely to the Pathmaster 
type. Mr. Witter has built up a good 
herd of choicely bred sows and igs in a 
position to make money from the breed- 
ing business. He being a thoro business 
man and a good caretaker, he should draw 
from the better class of buyers. 4 little 
later boar pigs will be offered.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 
GUY PETTIT, AUCTIONEER 

Guy Pettit, of Bloomfield, lowa, solicits 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers for a share of 
their sale business. As an auctioneer, Mr, 
Pettit has been steadily making friends. 
He holds his old customers and is con- 
stantly gaining new customers. He has 
had much experience in farm sales before 
he took up the pure-bred auction work, 
and he is a man who at once makes him- 
self popular with both the farmer and the 
breeder. Write him if interested.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 
of Marshalltown, 
bunch of 


jority of the 


Iowa, 
Short- 


Dr. A. A. Lynn, 
recently purchased a fine 


horn heifers of Jesse Binford & Sons, for 
his farm at Antigo, Wis. The heifers are 
nearly all roans and of Scotch breeding, 


mostly daughters of Callant’s Heir, by 
The Callant, a champion son of Avondale, 
The Binford herd from which Dr. Lynn 


made his selection is one of the pioneer 


herds of Iowa, 





Recent Public Sales 


ILLINOIS SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 
SALE 


The Illinois Shorthorn Breeders’ sale, 
held at Galesburg, lll., under the manage- 
ment of the new state secretary, A. J. 
Ryden, was a marked success. The qual- 
ity of the offering and the straightforward 
and businesslike way in which Mr. Ryden 
conducted the sale inspired confidence in 
both buyers and sellers. Seventy-five head 
were sold. Forty-nine cows averaged $140 
and twenty-six bulls $180. The top cow 
of the sale was 65th Duchess of Gloster, 
consigned by the Etherly Stock Farm, go- 
ing to Mr. Harding, of the Anoka Farms, 
Anoka, Wis., for the sum of $400. Princess 
Royal M., consigned by W. F. Seaney, of 
Victoria, lll., was a very attractive heifer, 
going to the University of Illinois for the 


sum of $260. Memory’s Masterpiece, con- 
signed by A. J. Ryden, topped the bull 
offering, going to E. R. McKown, of Elm- 


wood, Ill., for $400. The young bull, Brook- 


side Supreme, consigned by Chas. R. Barr 
was taken by the University of Illinois 
for $260. A very attractive white bull 


Missie’s Pride 2d, consigned by Beigler & 
Hayden, created some keen bidding He 
was finally knocked down to William 

racy, of Alpha, Il., for $250. selow we 











give a list of those selling for $100 and 
over: 
FEMALES 

65th Duchess of Gloster, Mar., ’21; 

Anoka Farms, Anoka, Wis. ....... $400.00 
Rosemary 136th. Dec., ’20; Willard 

OR, SeOUNIy Bix :0:0:020-00 ba downs 245.00 
Princess Mary 2d, Apr., ’21; Uni- 

Pe Ge TOD o chn cs scadecnes 180.00 
Violet's Ruby, July, ’20; J. V. Stagg, 

Se A eee ee ee 235.00 
Lovely Belle 18th, Aug., °’20; Chas. 

senmson, L@ure, BU. -scccsecatcse 160.00 
Lady Avalanche 2a, ihe 20; Scotty 

Pr er ae 150.00 
Beatrice Farewell 5th, May, 21; 

a rrr eee 150.00 
Collynie Queen, Sept.. '20; Oscar 

Giltmaker & Son, Good Hope, Il. 225.00 
Rosabel 14th, aHr., ’21; Oscar Gilt- 

es, TGR. co sive ce sr0% $6ae6 00 0% 160.00 
Diamond Butterfly 2d, Feb., ’21; Os- 

car Giltmaker & Som ....ccsccoces 35.00 
Princess Royal M., Sept., ’20; Uni- 

eee, A Pee 250.00 
Serene 3d, Nov., ’20; W. H ‘Adams, 

Laura i, doenbeené Sous ve ees éuae 150.00 
Lavender 91st, June, °21; W. H. 

Adams (W800 she enebiane cade «-» 120.00 
Secret, Jan., : | ee A. Adams.... 120.00 
Strathallan, June, °21; W. H. Ad- 

es SSG ME, ERAT BU SHG eee 120.00 
Village Lady, Mar 20 

Aledo, Il _ 105.00 
Marguerite 10th July : 

Frey, Galesburg, Til. ......cecccses 105.00 
Choice Butterfly, July, 

Ma? 5S > kan b wn whe-49 be kena n 105.00 


) 





5.00 





Butterfly Queen, Mar., '2); Edward 






Brown, West Branch, Ind. ...... 160.00 
Gloster’s Lady 6th, Sept., '16; Geo 

A a ee ea 130.00 
Roan Charity 2d, Feb., °17; George 

DanGY scccoccovesceccescccccccce S600 


Lady ‘Magenta, June,’16; L. 


; Frank Tn aeow n, 








Oakland ipasrinaten, 


Sarepta Jessie, a ar. 
Wallflower 5th, 





Autumn Chancellor, 


versity of Ilinois 


Memory’s Victor, 





Fairy’s Choice, Jan., ’2 


» Commander, May, 








ILLINOIS STATE SHON TOOT, SALE 


Seven bulls averaged $80. 














ALGONA HOLSTEIN SALE 


The consignors were 


interested should 
columns for particulars. 


For Sale— 15 HP. 32x54 Case Sep Separator 


- ~ L. | Farragut. sows 
DUROC JERSEY PIGS 
Boars and Ss 


BUY now AT BARGAIN PRICES 
KELLEY, 1OWA 


GUY PETTIT, - Auctioneer 


mtlindkat Fi IOWA 
Effictency and satisfied customers at a satists: ‘ory 


J.8.MITCHE! 


E.S. OLSON, 
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